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ponding Till there, where all was waste, true joy abides. | ing thus they would never obtain. Society was | rience, before whom her infinitely various forms ich and th wk 1“? -d of the finest flowers of the garden. Its color is a) have been taken to harden is, it evid@htly crum- ; a : male eenae see 

, 5 Tt : ‘ ; . : : : : : | rich and poor, to wise and unlearned, to old and | very delicate purplish blue; the plant grows lux- | pling he tome much like a Quaker meeting. The retention 
- Corps, ne peaks of aged mountains, with my care _ all wrong, and would go on getting worse. For | of beauty are continually spread, who breathe | young. They havea voice for all, They impart . : = X- | bling. Doubtless there are persons now living who of hats is ie ned , oul 

. : n r | # 2 J . ; . . oy i , y 2 of seein ‘ A . 3 lats is a very Strict rule, ar , 
ve dur- Smile in the red of glowing morn elate; | such men as all this Liberty is producing, one may | her airs laden withthe perfume of apple blossom | l ad : \ v uriantly, and bears an abundance of flowers all the | will live to sce this magnificent building return to‘ _. : eee id undoubtedly gave 
er ied ee a 3 | 1ope to the sad, increase of joy to the happy, rest | summer. But it is tender, and needs to be potted | the d rise to the same habit in Quaker meetings; and as 

pli ; vind the caverns of the sea with hair, well be thankful that a good supply of powder and | and clover, should not learn to love her, should he fl the dust, : - 
t agent Glossy and Jong, and rich as king’ gt : : to the weary of heart. anc taken into the house before the first frosts. It in those meetings, when a member speaks he lays 
ba tlossy and long, and rich as king’s estate; shot is preparing. not sometimes be tempted even to worship her. The hard-working farmer, coming home of a |. il — ee ‘ aside his hat. The Speaker, his Clerk d th 
; ssid i ny oe ‘ ; | : . ; Rage : ; ; : is easily propagated by cuttings. T thine » : : : ae ict ; 7 SERS: a 18 
I polish the green ice, and gleam the wall | “Ballot-boxing! Why we have tried that in En- | Yet we often hear it said that farmers, to whom | summer evening, with an ache in every joint of his k — y cuttings. Nhe Chinese | One of my firat strolls was into the Library. » Serjeant at Arms (a br th f Earl R ll 
: le at i ‘ 5 : ‘ ink, fiowering the first ye > ser estraee RED ohne 2 Arms (a brother of Earl Russell’s 
to this With the white frost, and leaf the brown trees gland once or twice. Not long ago there was aj more than to most others, nature displays her | spine, forgets his fatigue as he walks among the “i ; : ligh . 3 year from the seed, and | Spacious room after room—to the number of five | have all huge crumpled wigs, and i 4 ‘ 
Gee Ne i : ; with slight protection the second y 0, 8 2 P : : , : : nS S, and impressed me 
ainiaee. tall. certain Russeli here, who managed to get hold of | loveliest features, who have but to open their eyes | bright faces of his wife’s flowers, and inbales their |... ; ee Mee year also, sport- | or six—one opening into another; quiet, sombre, ; oor ey much as PASS ate a e1 
* * * * * oe : ing in every variety of color, is surpassingly rich : : stoge alts t have seen 
own set- some land which properly belonged to others; was | to sce the most glorious for elines . : + wife . ‘ 2 i. : . ms built not for show but for use, with no books but. ; F 
ep ‘ —----—--— ¢« w0e > PrOnreN 5 ’ 5 “3 ms of loveliness, do | fragrance. His weary wife, at the close of wash- and telltiane tu: all. in America, had descended from their frame to ree 
ion asa SONG. supposed to have no end of sovereigns; was at | not appreciate and feel this ever fresh and ever | ing day, after having scrubbed from her husband’s i such as could be used; more like what one would visté thvaiiennads ob @ 
2 onch Pr ae é : sole ; : : : v» = The Melilot, or sweet-scented clover, is a desira- ee ei ‘ oe ae 

. aY Jo. ware once adored; got easily into Parliament. Present- | varying beauty; that they are necessitated by | }inen the dust and sweat that seemed to have be- ie a fancy the antiquarian studies of a fraternity of - Recovering from my surprise [ 1 t ] 

we side as oR. oie : : e ; : : | ‘ e plant, on account of the beauty eranc ’ : See ‘ = se se ft began to study 

; , ; pcg ly it turns out that he has no money at all. He | their condition to a life of such wearyiug toil as | come a part of the very texture of the cloth, steps | o¢ bi i : the beauty and fragrance | Horace Walpoles would be than like libraries. tha Tioaee an a. Whdles endl meet ss ay ' 
e foun Sung in the 8 ‘hri St. ‘ ae pian , ” | of its flowers, as wel -e of | 7 Poe ‘ ’ i say 1 was al- 

og ung in the Schools last Christmas, on St. Helena’s Island. — ¢gmes out and confesses that none of the land he | inevitably cuts them off from all possible culture ; out into her garden, and the fi hat she 1 » as well as for the fine appearance of | The only way really to see this Library, seemed to s acandail ; 

Union . Z iS if sees | ou into her garden, and the flowers that she has | 1. whole plant. We had one plant last year : most scandalized by the extreme youth of some of 
of tech Oh none in ali the world before has is his own—that he had forged a will to get it. | of a love of the beautiful in nature; that they are | watched and labored for with a motherly care and | yi ion . years | be to sit down and read. Strangely enough, the the members. Here were some foppishly dressed 

d ; : Sie s : , ‘“ | which sent up twenty- s, al ’ : i es shiy dressec 

hrow the Were ever glad as we! And when the matter is looked into it is found | obliged to dig and grub so hard for the very bare | tenderness, smile on her; her spirit is anointed hick P nty-one stems, about half of | frst book my hand touched was what I presently ; youths of twenty-one, (the only limitation in E 
; * p pore ; i oe : : : we ° . G which were within an inc y ie P . :? : ’ -Htauion in Eng 
establish We're free on Carolina’s shore, again that the will is genuine, that he did not | means of keeping life in the body, as to render 1% | with the refined essence of the “balm of a thous- | 454. 4 t hor two of cight feet | Jearmed was one of the most ancient and curious , land,) who though called Lord This and Sir That 

: es : : f - ; s . 2 nigh, the others ranging fi ive feet. aes F : . = F oir na 
he anni- We're all at home and free. forge it at all, but confessed himself a scoundrel impossible, or at least unlikely, that they can | and flowers,” (not that which is sold in the apoth- | ); oak b ging from three to five feet. | records of England. The amount of my reading were fac similes of a thousand clerks one mi - 
saan. Be : Every stem bore numerous branches, and at the : : : 5 : ? me might 
ny coun in order to make some money, and save some land | know enough of the true delights and uses of life ’ , feica s ’ assured me that a custom was instituted in Dum- Tashi : 
ment of Thou friend and helper of the poor, p Bi | a . ecary’s shop,) and lo, her weariness passes away, | ii) of every branch and branchlet was a spike of ‘itz Gi ; saan icp Med. teeter 
. : by it. to make life desirable. nd she moves about refreshed and str hened mow by Robert, son of Fitz Gilbert, Earl of Clare, Jisinis BS 4 : 
of the Who suffered for our sake, % : a ut refreshed and strengthened. | . 141) white flowers, making altogether a mass of | ; a not dismiss the impression that these boys were 
; Then there was Hudson, who cut upa vast deal | It is hardly worth while to deny, here, that the | The daught tipehs f us cdma al > in the year 1111, that if in that town any married 4, c ae 
alled to To open every prison door, ; : : he , | The daughter, coming home from the coniined air | dower and foliage truly beautiful,to look upon. I : ere not because they were wanted or needed, but 
advise of good land with railroads—which ran here and farmer is, and needs to be, a hard-working man. | of the school ° o = a ; couple, after one full year of wedded life, should ; } s they ¢ » exe , 
1 advise And every yoke to break; of the school room to the free and fragrant atmos- | 1.16 no doubt that there were at least a thousand eRe Ny Delt ee ce Snctatind, and. dons 
é a ’ » wh. a a » ¥ » , - oF sco wpe. a = | . . ‘ . : x 

to pre- everywhere, whether they were wanted or not. | He he does not often work till he is weary he must phere of the fields, from puzzling her brain over il. thei ouihes at Guin on Uhid Obe plent oll C come and kneel on the bare pavement, and take wonder that there should be a majority in the 
ve of the Look down, oh Saviour sweet and mild, The people got around him—voted that Hudson have either a tough back or a lazy one. But I do | Green’s Analysis to resting her eyes on green leaves | 15. g si plant al: the | the subjoined oath, they should be presented with yIouse favorable to the South! 

_ 2 a ; ae . % : : time duri Se . ji : ils Ss 8 

friends And help us sing and pray; was the fountain of living waters. Every man not acknowledge, nor do I believe, that he needs | and merry-tinted flowers, from scanning the poe- sa h ng the mousha of August and September. 7 gammon of bacon. The oath is recorded as fol- The Common’s House is divided into four divis 

ss ; : Sree ao SE ee oases | ; Se yp ; , f the annuals, first on the list I would place the : Sats Se 

AN The hands that blessed the little child, came with his subscription,—gave his £5 or £100 to toil so excessively hard that his life may be de- | try of Virgil to reading the poetry of nature, from ERIS 7a ics. davetiin, 4 ballots. with all casei ions. Qn the Speakers right, first bench, sit the 
* 1 r . Upon our foreheads lay. to Hudson. Iremember well how ke used to strut scribed to consist merely of labor, eating and sleep- | poring over Fractions and Partial Payments to a . eu P es | “You shall swear, by the custom of our confession, Members of the Government,—Palmerston, Lay 

« tt - . . = r . ° ° } o . bs Ww 7 ‘4 riV i "e, is > | N + 7 “ Se i¥- 
vant le ; about with flaps like fins on his dress. Bishops ing. We have no such men among us. But we quiet enjoyment of the free and unstinted outgiv- o have ever given ita place. It is hardy as the That you never made any nuptial transgression, isd: icin Low aa By 

will not Today in all our fields of corn, eee ; ae ses k : va z % common pea, and a free bloomer from the middle | Since you were married man and wife » Gladstone, Lowe, and the rest. Behind them 
Se the : at : preached about him, Countesses flirted with him, can count many who takepleasure in looking on | ings of her friends in the garden, from trimming : Cee : ae sit the out-and-out su rs of the Gov 

reing the No driver’s whip we hear, eae ; 3 : 2 : f = : ® | of June to September. On arow only seven feet |’ household brawls or contentious strife; supporters of the Government. 

1 fields 5 he was borne to. Parliament by acclamation,—he beautiful objects, who are interested in the cultiva | the grammar and cutting out the expletives of her : | Or otherwise, in bed or at board ' Further on in Quarter No. 2, si i ! 

The holy day that saw thee born, had .£8.000.000. One day it wasall t d to tion of the higher faculties in themselv d thei i . Sih in length, I counted last summer upwards of nine | ; : cle af NG. 2, Ot the: independent 

), strug: Wracas dene alas ad £8, cee day i asa urned to ligher faculties in themselves and their composition to weeding and training her roses and SR EE ee Offended each other in deed or in word; supporters of the Government (in which section 
his bap- ashes,—this man ballotted for. The other day children, who spend liberally of their means to pro- | gw I P ‘ cid og : . ored | Or, since the parish-clerk said Amen, ; : : 

let : a) ; : sweet peas, her mignonette and carnations; sbe | 4.15 harmonized beautifully with th | Wis } Z . p on the warmest friends of America.) In the quar- 

explain The very oaks are greener clad, we heard that his wife was buying old clothes, and vide nourishment for that inner self which is the | ajgo jg cheered and strengthened for the labors 2 a pees | Seles yowrenrves aie ters immediately opposite the Members of the G 

hatically ’ sn? see ‘Sie yes. i , Or, in a twelvemonth a . 1€ GOv- 

hg ically The waters brighter smile, didn’t know where the next loaf of bread was to true man. Still it may be confessed that we some | of the morrow. At such times do thet grudge the ee ee Hepented nai PA PC ake ernment are the out-and-out opposition to it; and 

t hkea ; ee ACA : os sd cs : ‘ : : them; they were always ready, morning, noon and | : , : ‘ 5 , 

ae Oh, never shone a day so glad, come from. times hear, even among farmers themselves, talk | cost of the little flower garden? Would they not evening, to greet the visitor i. B kindly sims | But continued true and in desire further on are the independent opposition to the 

i aA. cai’ : reer a ow aap g th x ey = ° 2 see . vs e ss " 5 , x by a ss ss : . é : ~ 
ham, On sweet St. Helen's Isle. wer your ballot-box comes it will sates that — — to amply their utter devotion to rather enlarge its borders? Do they not then feel meio “ade ta ion es aaa aide s | As when you joined hands in holy quire; Government. 
wift broods of Russells and Hudsons. As soon as it is the acquisition gold. You would hardly suspect that it is good to have one thing around them the | € soms when | If to these conditions, without all fear, THE LEA 

; ut 0 > : ol ¥: : | : : 4 7 A cRS. 

ze ; For none in all the world before is opened, ont springs the most whippabl rit honoht life had i ; | Ss ; about t feet high, and continued to send out Of your own accord you will freely swear; viaapeg 
Retory of ; s gs ppable rasca ney thought life had any other object. They It of which i di : set > : : : 
istory Fics oes ee ees result of which is not directly connected in their | " ; . y ; ei After learning how to take this general view of 

Were ever glad as we, . : : : | new buds Md plossoms till they had climbed seven A ¢8mmon of bacon you shall receive ¥ re 
comes an “ ‘ . that can be found. You know well that in Ameri- seem to place no value on any thing that cannot | ¢noyshts with dollars and cents | ioe And bear it hence with love and good leave the House, I began to single out and study indi 
' ' Ye’re free on Carolina’s shore, ; 5 : » : é ‘ , 2 : : ; ~~ single Y indi- 

} it rests serie hs ai a f ca you have for years had your meanest men in be represented by dollars and cents. Their wor- I trust the time is not far off when it will be dif- | feet, apd cals Senta: Sherine mele, Hexepivace. For this is our custom, at Dummow well known: ' viduals. Some of them are already familiar to us 
y BAVEX ere all at home and free! Crag ot eye : : | : > ‘ : 

Le saved, . the White House. |ship is apparently given to thegolden images. ficult, if not impossible, to find a homestead in the From such @ mass of flowers @ pleasant fragrance | Though the sport be ours, the bacon’s your own.” | through the photographic art. I need not de 

hour, fer ° : fi F ; y i i i : } = ; x 
ur, to ' To all this there was no use for reply had there Had they been with Moses in the wilderness, they country tha not a bountiful ar ;. , Was perceptible fora considerable distance, espe-| + js also recorded that the last persons known i y 

hould we SECU » they’ | Commery thet hae ne ray of culti- | . yj : P scribe old Pam, who sits there, bent forward, lis 

Reet put- iS gaia, Phd been any chance for it, and there was not. would have bowed down to the golden calf—if vated flowers somewhere about it. Iam not par- | cially in calm evenings. | to have come forward and claimed the gammon of  tening with a cold sneer on his face, to some edu 

a a hind OR; ~c. FUE va BLE rab ee aS yn RRS eR Oey és . 5 ne ¥ | “a ei ; *, - | 7 ¥f ’ si 
prithin us { VISIT TO THOMAS CARLYLE But so they all go—pell-mell. It is all taken they could have put it in their pockets afterwards. ticularly desirous of seing every little flower gar- By the side of this row of sweet peas we sowed bacon, were Thomas Shakeshaft and Ann, his | cational reform which Mr. Walter, the man who 
. “ N MAG a j sii x a ‘ | H j ; aed P _ J , 

Semen of eet if up with Princes of Wales and I know not whom! But here they content themselves with golden den, laid out with such an extra effort for artistic | a small circle of the common morning glory. The wife, of Weathersfield, Essex County, on the 20th owns the London Times, is advocating in a very te- 

ns a help- In a modest old mansion, apart from the great. There is no real King that will be sought for; images of the calf, when they can get them; at -effectas to make it mainly an arrangement of plants started as though they intended to climb in- | January, 1751. These two knelt and took theoath | gious speech ; nor Gladstone, who sits on the alert 

a, } » y Pgs ; rsicies -. . . * } j AY ; a - ° : ? , , 

fered us whirl of fashion, resides the man to whose wonder- though I do know some men who are Kings—loyal other times they will adore silver, or even copper. | walks and borders; still there is abundant oppor- | dustriously, and a pole standing twelve feet above | and received the bacon; whereupon the populace | » formidable intellectual rapier almost visible in 

1 } | args 

Aili Wake ful genius, more thar th v other is on i ‘ir workshops Sennenin ir - is i > ; . . : : | ground was 5 sement | i i i ; 

a ~ " = ‘ ran to a va an} Zs ver to be men in their workshops, discerning the laws of It is but fair, however, to give some of them tunity for the exercise of skill and good taste in so wens coh for them, much - enn | put them in one chair, and lifted the same on their pis face and always half unsheathed. Here is a 

wien attributes . itellec land. spiri piv) = I eat Mk at "RNR . . Sor ss x F : cas PaaS ‘ : ; 

a : ed the inte Baayen d spiritual activity of this Universe and obeying them. Ah,a King isa credit for appreciation of at least one of the fine arranging it as to display the flowers to the best | . ° a oe Ha caine * . ume, and who | shoulders, and bore them through all the streets in ¢a1), sombre looking man, who gets up and asks 

. le current generatio > verv e he i ¥ ip ‘ en rQ ” " - she : io ‘ : is | y i - | eri i ; 

Fe avert € * ss neratic . he soi house he pes rare gift, by the grace of God! arts. They do heartily admire pictures; especially effect. I confess to a preference for the flowers hitiat at the idea - so one a - pole ~— triamph. And a picture was ordered to be painted fr Layard, with a disagreeable tone, whether or 
E every- its is vey eaaaee to gees He points to the bricks It Tyust not be supposed that such tirades as those printed on small oblong pieces of thin pa- | themselves rather than for that which contains the ing up above the possible attainment of the ambi- and hung up inthe town hall, showing Thomas | not Mr. Seward means to return the mails of the 
Se and ae - tar, piled up in the time of Queen Anne, these give any itea at all of Mr. Carlyle’s conver- per, Witha V,or an Xan L, or evena C, fanci- flowers. If no more extensive arrangement is con- | tious climbers. But before the end of August the and Ann in the chair, and the people bearing them; Peterhoff unopened: it is Sir R. Cecil. And there 

ling of nd breaks na strain lik is: “ q ad ‘ te iE, > ne oat , ‘ , : 7 . j ; ‘ 7 5 cl 

dding of : : out ina strain like this: “Look atthese sation. It would be hard to give aright concep- fully displayed in a corner, and some il- venient, a simple border each side of the walk lead- top of the pole was reached, and I believe the of which picture is presented in the old Chroni- | jg a tall, affected personage with grizzly hair and 

IricKsS, Sif,—Not one o om is ie i : 7 we oi * he ite Sat weeks. dtiert : . : ah ee c 3 wen : ; ; : z § y 
:. " ‘ : : : ve of them is a lie. Leta brick . tion of the wealth with which he showers his visi- ligible pen marks near the bottom that are jing to the front-door is better than none. But if | “2? Sew © the length of more than twenty feet _ icle a delineation, said to be faithful. If itis, alll whiskers, elaborately brushed, who is Lord John 
’ ont Poance bonesti » > fia . ~ a o r y % ; | ‘ j ‘ 
A re once bh . y burnt, and the cement good, and ter, Between the great heavy boulders of his po- supposed to stand for the names of prom-. about to select a spot for the purpose, I would try before they were stopped by the frost. They flow ican say is, that there never was a fatter, more | sanners, who wrote the couplet,— 
br. Moth- your wall will stand till the trump of De di i 2 oa cei : sari : | ered profusely, repeatedly showing from seventy to 3 ' 
ce hee , ce via P om bIOWS — jitical views,—conglomerate of worthy and unwor- ising inviduals representing the association that to find one that is sheltered from high winds and | ~ P Sain eee y : 8 y round-faced and apparently henpeckable man than « J ¢¢ customs, commerce, laws and learning die, 
it down! nese Dricks areas sharp as the day distributes these pictures for the public good. ' well exposed to the warm sunshine, in good strong | ninety-five of their bright pink and purple eyes Tom, ora shrewder looking dame than his wife, But give us still onr old nobility.” 
‘ - | 
| Now and then there was an O’ Somebody ora 


and let 
once to 
































they were put up, and the mortar is now limestone. 
The houses all around as crumble, the bricks in 














thy substance,—there are beautiful walks and 
swards, with which he restores and delights the 











ButIam not quite certain that we farmers are and deep soil, of a texture not so clayey as to cake 
in exclusive possession of these traits of character. _ in hot weather, nor so sandy as to let the rains 


around this single pole, looking their cheerful 


' “good morning” from among the green foliage. 

















since J. Spratt and his wife came to such a concili- 
| atory arrangement over the fat and lean on their 


Fitz Somebody who recalled some memorable 


trust in soul he has just wounded. Sketches of history, of 
tion, the them were made to crumble after sixty years— © persons he bas known, of Dr. Johnson, of London There is a rumor abroad that Boston, today, con- filter rapidly through it. I would also seek to lo- The flowers were abundant from the last of July platter. I have a suspicion that the amicable rela- | name only to caricature it, or to point Carlyle’s 
a at that being the extent of most of the leases. They — supurhs,—all these are etched with the subtlety of tains some men who would choose a golden eagle ‘cate it where it might easily be extended when a till the middle of Sapuayay tions of the Shakeshaft household were maintained punctures of the “ paper nobility.” 
+ - : ; are of a piecp: wih general rottenness and falsel. Cruikshank and the sentiment of Darley. He_ in preference to a garden full of the most rare and larger space is desired, for these flower gardens are | The four o’clock, a fine showy flower, prolific and | through Ann’s having it all herown way. (This And there is Bulwer! Of him I can only say 
ward hood of the time. once so described the “loyal lady” of some hard Deaatiful flowers. much disposed to grow when once established. fragrant; the larkspur, balsam, aster, porta- was suggested by the point of Ann’s nose, which | that it was @ most graphic description which his 
A strange thrill passed over me when I firststood —hyt able man, that I felt. a mist gathering im my | [believe that every man, woman and child has | To prepare it for the flowers, it should be made | lacca, in their various colors, are not to be neg- jis sharp.) Alas! none have claimed the bacon | wife gave when she said he had “the head of 
a face to face with these grand features, so heavily eyes, as when I read, in the Flight of the Duchess, | natural love of flowers; not strongly developed | rich by a liberal use of old compost, which onght lected. The nemophila, doing best when partially | since 1751! Doubtless England has found her ! goat on the body of a grasshopper.” 
‘in all, but still existing. No one can pass through to be dzeply and evenly worked into the soil. It shaded, is a fine delicate flower, sprinkled with : Shakeshafts as rare as her Shakspeares. The man in the Hause who, perhaps, above all 


athbed of 


marked with Time and Fate. He met me, pipe in 


mouth, and very cordially. For a few moments I 


“The little lady grew silent and thin, 
Paling and ever paling.” 


|our New England villages, and by the scattered may then be laid out ina style depending on its 





dark spots on a ground of the lightest biue. The 
mignonette, valued chiefly for its fragrance; the 


ANTIQUITIES. 
| Iwish some old fellow would take up with a 


riveted my eye was D’Isracli. This then was the 
| guthor of “Venetia” and “Coningsby.” It was 


aim was left with Mrs. Carlyle, and had reason to re- Nothing conld have been more soft and sustaining, | homesteads of the farmers, without feeling that size, shape, and evenness of surface; and on the } 

“ No. 7, member what Margaret Fuller ad written of ber; and he at once filled the character which Sterling this love is almost universal. It is evidenced by | character of the plants it is proposed to set in it. | ¥°¢t #yssum, fragrant and beantiful; that uni- | passion for finding out all the old customs which ' only of late that I read Miss Shepard’s “Ramour,” 

ox. large earnest eves years ago. She is indeed a help- in the Onyx Ring assigns him. | the little garden, by the rose bushes beside the | As to filling the garden with plants when it is pre- versal favorite, the pansy; the tassel flower, the once prevailed in England, naming those which | in which this Opposition —— - 
tricolored gilia, the eutora, the little blue forget- | have ceased and those which have not. Ilong to a hero, by.the side of Beethoven and Louis Na 


meet for Carlyle. Cheerful, kindly, witty, and 


No tribute to the real and permanent nobility of 


' front door, by the flower-pots at the windows, by pared, that is not necessarily a difficult nor expen- 
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he Gommouwealth. 
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martyr of the first Revolution, the drum and fife 
struck up the music of the John Brown song. The 
words were taken up by the soldiers, and some of 


poleon, under the name of Diamid Albany. I had 
to a certain extent yielded to her, and got an ideal 
in my mind of a morbid but powerful man. But 
my disillusion came. Here was atall, wiry, red- 
dish man; with a thin curled lip, a narrow forehead, 

; and an expression which I could never trust. It 
was the most cold blooded physiogaomy I have 
ever seen. He has that kindof elaborate stillness 
about him common among animals which leap on 
their victims unawares. He has the air of a man 
always lying inwait. His brow and nose indicate 
a very vigorous, his head a very subtic mind. It 
is, however, a mind to creep about and find little 
flaws and weaknesses, one which would never be 
able to grasp or estimate any great or excellent 
man or movement. 

One gladly relieves his eye by turning it to the 
seats of the independent supporters of the Gov- 
ernment, who represent more people than all the 
other sections. Here onc sees with a thrill of grat- 
itude and pride the noble front of John Bright, the 
long shrewd head enveloped in red hair aud 
whiskers, of Forster, and Peter Taylor, the mem- 
ber for Leicester,the most radical man in the House, 
the devoted friend of Italy, Poland and America,— 
a large forehead and genial face, lit up with an eye 
in which fire is mingled about equally with hu- 
mor. 


the great martyr of our modern Revolution. 
It is a singular fact that the first white regiment, 


Fletcher Webster. 

Prayers and good wishes will follow these gal- 
lant men and their generous young leaders, as 
It is generally beiieved 


they go forth to battle. 
that they are assigned to duty in Gen. Hunter’s de- 
partment, under the command of either Col. Hig- 
ginson, or Col. Montgomery, as Brigadier General. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FROM M. D. OON WAY. 


Lonpon, May 11. 
If our army Generals could only have seen the 
joy which has been manifested during the last day 
or two at the news of our successful advances in 
the Southwest, they would feel how important 
their energy and courage are in their bearing upon 
our foreign affairs. The friends of our country 
here take it for granted that the advance of our 
starry banner is that of freedom and humanity; 
and, if it should turn out that slavery should ever 
be restored in any of the States declared free, a 
tornado of wrath and indignation would sweep 
to you over the Atlantic, which few can imagine. 
But none of our friends anticipate such a catas- 
trophe. They havea singularly perfect faith in 
Mr. Lincoln; they say, “he certainly is slow; but 
then it is because he does not wish to violate his 
oath an iota; and we have in Europe been so 
cursed by Princes who have disregarded solemn 
oaths and obligations, that we find some virtue 
even in that dangerous and cautious slowness.” 
Mr. Lincoln’s name is never mentioned before a 
London audience without being greeted by a storm 
of cheers. “Ile is among us the most popular of 
Americans,” said a leading man in my hearing. 
The other evening, at a public meeting here, Sella 
Martin, a colored preacher lately of Boston, said 
in his speech that Lincoln was a negro-hater, when 
he was interrupted by the evident displeasure of 











Che Commonwealth. 
BOSTON: FRIDAY, JUNE 5, 1863. 


THE DEPARTURE OF THE 54TH REGI- 
MENT. 

If there were any among the multitude that 
watched the march of the 54th Regiment down 
State Street to the water side on Thursday the 28th 
of May, who did not remember a very different 
scene on Friday the 2nd of June 1854 scarcely 
nine years before, they must have been stran- 
gers in the Commonwealth or persons too youug 
or too frivolous to retain the memory of that day’s 
transactions. :The'thousands who then crowded our 
streets to testify their shameand abhorrence of the 
deed then doing—the disgrace of Boston and of 
Massachusetts—were kept in check by cannon and 
cavalry. The streets were opened for the shame- 
ful procession by the volunteer militia of Boston 
and the neighborhood, who were paid thousands of 
dollars for their base service The rescuing hands 
of Massachusetts yeomen were restrained by bay- 
onets, and only groans and hisses and tears of 
shame and rage testified to the purpose of the 
people. 

Nine years have passed, and the just decrees of 
God have changed all thus. The region to which 
Boston sent the slave she betrayed, is now free 











the audience. 

Strange what acouleur de rose overspreads every 
thing in the conflict with this perspective of three 
thousand miles, and a different government in the 
contrast. The little details which annoy us at 
home; the meannesses of Bankses and Stanlys; 
the timidity of Seward—all these things are scarce- 
ly noted, or if so, are as little marked as the spots 
outhe sun. The liberal Englishman sees only in 
our movement the great sun of a redeemed, free 
Republic rising over the world,—and he supports 
our Govern ment, Cabinet, Generals and all, with a 


from the curse of slavery, and a refuge for such 
As inuch of our 


The Fugi- jealous and almost blind faith. 


as escape from more distant regions. 
tive Siave Bill, then supreme in Boston, is now 
disowned and annulled in Washington. And) 
more wonderful than all, a regiment of negroes, 
containing hundreds of fugitive slaves, marches 
over the very track of the kidnapper, to embark : 
for South Carolina, and there fight against slavery | plain of our leaders at this distance. 
under the stars and stripes, and led by the man| met yesterday, by accident, in a company, a 
who led the attack on the Court House in May | gentleman very recently from Richmond, Va., 
1854. pean he had been some years in business. He 
Nor is this all.’ 


bearing the banners ‘of the State and of the Na- | 
tion, they are saluted by the cheers of thousands | *®0wledge of persons and places in the rebel capi- 


and tens of thousands, and they sing the song | #!, With which I am well acquainted, lett no doubt 
| that he was just from that place—and indeed his 


Government as is very close to him,—to wit, Mr. 
Adams,—he will criticise pretty much as we do 
Seward at home; but for the rest there is an ad- 
miration and faith which I find contagious. I find 
myself much less disposed to criticise and com- 





As the dusky warriors go forth | W4S 4 very superior man, and well known among 


the religious and political radicals. His familiar 


which honors the memory of JoHN Browy,— 
A regiment of | Position placed it beyond question. I was much 


interested in his account of the battles before Rich- 
he says it was a source 


the great champion of the slave. 
negroes marched down State street singing the John 


Can we believe our own cyes and | mond, in McClellan’s time; 


of great astonishment to the people there that we 
' did not take the city at that time. As it was, the 

And overcome us like a summer cloud, | rebels wer@dreadfully cut up. There was a great 

Without our special wonder? | deal of anger about the battle at Malvern Hills, 
Now indeed, Massachusetts has made amends ' which was declared to have been an unnecessary 
attack by the rebels, which obtained nothing and 
Ile 
Maryland to Texas, may deserve the success hith- | says there are undoubtedly some Unionists among 
/ even the better classes in Richmond, and he has 


Brown song! 
ears? Is this Boston? is it America? 
Can these things be, 


for her past crimes: now she may began to hope | 


that the blood of her sons, so liberally shed from | Was the scene of sacrifices absolutely terrible. 


erto denicd. 

We quote on another page the Advertiser’s ac- heard them complain most bitterly of McClellan 
count of this extraordinary scene; not because it | and other incompetent generals leading the North- 
is the best, but because the -{dvertiser best repre- 
sents the feeling of Boston in this respect. Our | 
own observation and the statements of friends en- 


able us to add something to this too brief account. 


ern forces. 

He also thinks that perhaps the North is not 
aware of the immense importance of the successes 
just obtained in the lower Mississippi. He regards 
The day was fine, and even more propitious than | our hands as already having hold of the jugular 
that in which the flags were presented at the | vein of the rebellion. 


eral months ago kept on reduced rations; and only 


The soldiers were even sev- 
camp. The trees in leaf or in blossom along the , 
streets and onthe Common, the music of the spring 
birds, who, as one of our poets assures the world, | of the rebellion enabled them to count upon even 
are all on the side of Linerty anp Union,—the | He thinks that if the 
summer softness of the air, the beauty of the sky, 
were all in keeping with the joyful enthusiasm of | now, and we hold on to our advantage just gained 
As the dusky column, led by its} on the Mississippi, the rebellion cannot last. 


the possession of that link withthe Western States 


those diminished rations. 
blockade remains any thing like as effectual as 
the morning. 
handsomeyoung officers,loaded with bouquets from | 
fair hands, marched steadily through the thronged ; here have formed an association in behalf of our 
Boston 


You have already been informed that the ladies 


cause. Their ideais to issue and circulate from 
time to time, tracts, ete., concerning us. The first 
of these has been ‘written, and will soon come 
from the press. It is by Franecs Power Cobb, and 
is entitled, The Red Flag in John Bull’s Eyes. In 
the Spanish bull-tights there is a red flag displayed, 
|; which is an infallible method of throwing the ani- 


streets, their praise was on every tongue. 
has had the reputation, we are informed, of con- 
taining some copperheads but none were visible or 
audible on that day. We believe there is a news- | 
paper here, known as the Courier, which has some- 
times opposed the enlistment of colored soldiers, 
but its voice was not lifted up then, or at least was 
not heard. A day or two after, we are informed 
it grew sentimental over the anticipated loss of a 
million of dollars, and the lives of the white of- 
ficers, who held in trust what the Courier cannot 
cease to look upon as property. Buton that day 
even the Courier must have smiled or shut itself 
up in the back office, so contagious was the joy. 
A few of the men were notin the ranks, some 
from illness, some guarding the baggage, or at- 
tending to needful arrangements. Probably about 
960 were drawn up on the Common, where the | 
Governor reviewed them. The space about the | 
parade ground was black with spectators, and the | 
crowd must have been measured by the acre. We 
have heard various estimates of the number pres- 
ent, none less than 20,000, and some going as high 
as 40,000; and these represented all parts of the 
Commonwealth, of New England, and of the coun- 
try. Cheer after cheer went up from the vast 
crowd as the dense mass of soldiers moved steadily 
past them, marching with the precision of veter- 
ans, and thousands followed them to the wharf, 
where they embarked with less than the usual de- 
lay. Indeed, so perfect were all the arrangements 
that little time was lost anywhere. A few inci- 
dents of the march seem to have escaped the no- 


mal into a frenzy. Negro insurrection, rapine, 
horrors of St. Domingo, etc., make up the red-flag 
with which slavery secks to enrage John Bull. 
Miss Cobb, with great power anc accuracy, has 
taken all the facts which have been brought to 
light concerning the negroes and their conduct 
during the war, and especially since the Proclama- 
tion, tears this red flag quite to tatters, and 
scatters them to the winds. I have read the pam- 
phiet in MS. and will send it to you as soon as it 
is printed. Others are to follow from the pens of 
some of the ablest writers in England; and the 
forts and arsenals of influence here, which the se- 








cessionists seized on pretty much as they seized on 
United States property in the South, will surely be 
all recovered. 

It certainly marks an improvement that instead 
of the everlasting Thurlow, some other agent 
appears. in England to represent our Govern- 
ment. Mr. Evarts of New York, has just arriv- 
ed, and has made a most excellent impres- 
| Sion upon those who have methim. He has had 
an interview with John Bright, and breakfasted 
with some friends of our country at the house of 
Monckton Milnes. 
sion is of course to confer with the law officers 





tice of the reporters. As the regiment passed the; of the Crown concerning mails captured on board | 


| such ships as the Peterhoff. 

There will presently be enough Americans in 
Sagat to furm an American Club. Mr. Larned 
S. attorney from Chicago is here, Messrs. As- 


house of WENDELL PaILips, on Essex Street,— 
the great orator, kept at home and in silence, un- 
der the weight of domestic grief, allowed his friend 
GARRISON to testify his recognition of the honor, | U.S 
by an act more eloquent than speech. From the 
open window, Mr. GaBRison held forth to the sol- 
diers the bust of Joux Brows, their hero and ex- 
emplar. It was a happy thought and deeply im- 
preseed the minds of all who saw the marble fea- 
tures of the old ‘‘Soldier of the Lord.” 

Again, asthe column was on its march down 
State Street, treading the ground made sacred by 
the blood of Crispus ATTUCKS, the first colored 


that Mr. Beecher is coming also. But alas, we 
are also to have a fly in our ointment in 
the shape of W.Cornell Jewett! This wretch 


States, and really does much to degrade the Amer- 
ican character in the eyes of Europe 
Last night at the Soiree of the Working Men’s 





| 
Institute, an Institution formed by the aristocracy 


the spectators, and thus fittingly was remembered | 


which sung this song on State Street, was that of | 


| 
' 
' 


to help the working classes, I saw a gentleman 
of whom some one tgld me the following story. 
Soon after George Francis Train left this country 
| and was abusing England in America, and boast- 
| ing of having slapped England in the face. ctc., 
this gentleman went to call casually upon the 
editor of the London Times, with whom he had bs 
aslight acquaintance. The editor asked him if | 
he had observed the vile dirt and lies that Train 
was flinging at England. ‘“ Yes, Mr. —,” said 
the gentleman “I have read it all with scorn, and 
I have come here this morning to say to you as 
from having visited America and travelled thor- 
oughly through itI can say, that what Train 
is now saying of England, and what you in the 
London Times are saying of America, are equally, 
false, mean, and disgusting to all right-minded 
men in the two countries. Good morning, Sir!” 

In the opinion of sume very jealous and wise 
friends of America, our cause has been for some 
months suffering from a reaction from the period of 
the great Exeter Hall meeting. Fora long time a 
remarkable unanimity was observed in the meet- 
ings, but now they are more or less divided. At 
the mecting, which was a grandassembly, some 
Southern sympathizer tried to get up on the stand 
and a tremendous confusion filled the house. It 
was clear that there was a large Southern party 
present, and it was several minutes before I could 
get a quiet audience. The copperheads finding 
themselves outnumbered and outvoted,slunk away, 
and when the petition to Parliament against fitting 
out ships in English waters was put, it was unan- 


imously adopted. 





{From our Regular Washington Correspondent of the Com- 
jmonwealth.] 


About Vicksburg—A son of James G. Birney Superintend- 
ing the Organization of Negro Troops—Gen. Hunter— 
Stories about Lee’s Advance. 


WASHINGTON, 2d, June. 

I cannot see the wisdom of the abounding spec- 
ulations on Vicksburg. He was a wise man, al- 
beit given to what the foolish world is wont to 
call platitudes, who declared that ‘‘the doubtful 
things ure generally uncertain.” As Fenimore 
Cooper’s Capt. Truck would say, ‘‘That’s the cate- 
gory Vicksburg belongs to.” 

There are a few things, however, which stand 
out clearly from the confused uncertainty that still 
shrouds Gen. Grant’s operations. It is manifest 
that the works in rear of the city are much stronger 
than we have supposed, that their heavy loss of 
field artillery has not seriously impaired the rebel 
power of defence, that they have as many troops 
inside their works as theymeed to man them ade- 
quately, or should have if they mean to make their 
store of provisions last through a siege. And, if 
half a dozen failures are any indication, it would 
seem that we cannot expect to carry the works by 
storm, and must resort to regular approaches and 
a protracted siege. 

On the other hand it is scarcely probable that 
Gen. Grant can be in much immeciate danger from 


| tions with Stevenson had always been unfriendly, | bill holders more or less severe. 


the confirmation of Stevenson, the Boston hunker, 1st. That of corporate Banks, deriving their | 
who is said to have behaved so badly at Hilton | strength from associated capital, and issuiug cur- | 
Head. I do not fully remember the merits of this | rency on their own credit. These banks were~of- | 
case; but [ am sure Mr. Sumner must have had ten found to be based on inadequate, or fictitious | 
good reason for his action. It seems that his rela- | capital, and their failure occasioned losses ‘to the | 
When single | 
but he was convinced that the public service would | banks failed the loss was local. But the Bank fail- | 
receive no detriment from his confirmation, and so | ures of 1837 and 1857, caused a disturbance of all | 
he waived his personal feelings and consented to} property value. 
it. This I believe to be the truth, because it can- | 2d. To protect the bill holders, secured currency , 
| not be presumed that Mr. Sumner would act under | was invented. This scheme protected the Dill 
any sanction but that of a conscientious regard for | holders to a certain extent, but brought in another 
the public welfare. I see that Mr. Phillips thinks | element of confusion to distract the money market. 
otherwise, and has criticized his Senator in his | State stocks, bonds and mortgages have been used, 
usual sharp and effective manner. I am sorry for and every time the trial came were found wanting. 
this; and yet I am not presumptious enough to they did not redeem the currency promptly orat its 
call in question any thing which Mr. Phillips may face, and in addition to the former evils, the at- 
do in a matter of this kind. But, after all, Sumner | tempt to sell stocks for the redemption of currency, 
is so worthy of our highest admiration on the | caused a panic in our markets; thus disturbing 
broadest grounds, that we may be excused for , the property of retired capitalists and other per- | 


not be able to return toa sound currency for many 


| time past, and consequently less gold will be ex- | 


overlooking personal and exceptional matters, and | 
regarding him in the light of his great character | 
and the illustrious services he has rendered the 
cause of freedom. An eminent writer has recently | 
bestowed upon him the following encomiums, to | 
which few of our friends in Massachusetts will | 
hesitate to respond with pride and pleasure: | 


“So far from seeking popularity or political ad- 

vancement as the reward of his long and arduous | 
services to what he deems the best interests of his | { 
country, he willingly sacrified the first and despised | 
the temptations of the last, when he set his face as | 
a fiint to labor for the deliverance of an oppressed | 

and down-trodden race. Amidst rebuke, obloquy | 

and hate, calmly enduring insult from creatures | 

who found their security in his contempt, their | 
safety in his forbearance, he has ‘pressed toward | 

the mark of his high calling,’ as a reformer of so- 

cial, civil and national sins. Now, admired and 

applauded at home and abroad, his ‘fame will in- 

crease as men Jearn more to venerate philanthropy 

and esteem virtue, and his name will shine with 

those of Howard, Clarkson, Romilly and Wilber- 

force, long after the vexed questions of the age 

have taken their places in the instructive History 

of the Civilization of the Human Race.” 


There is a good deal of talk here about the “in- 
vasion movement,” with which the rebels are now 


Jfeint of the enemy to prevent our sending rein- 
forcements to Grant at Vicksburg. But Ido not 
so esteem it. I think it is their present plan. 
They have recently assumed an entirely new theo- 
ry respecting their cause. They have come to the 
conclusion that successful resistance to our attacks 
does not place them a step nearer the consumma- 
tion of their purpose. They want us to stop the 
war and acknowledge their independence; and 
this they have discovered we will never do unless 
we cannot help ourselves. They sce that the war 
in the South does no harm tothe North, beyond 
the loss of men and munitions; and that the North 
is prepared to run it foran indefinite time. In- 
deed, they think that the Yankees have turned it 
into a speculation, and somehow or other are mak- 
ing money out of it. Of course, under such cir- 
cumstances, they see not how they will ever stop. 

They have therefore adopted the idea of trans- 
ferring the war tothe North, and giving up, if nec- 
essary, their strongholds in the South, and secur- 
ing positions and fortifying inthe North. 


tions, 
comparatively exempt from hostile armies. 


ries, and cloth them from our shops. 








Gen. Joe Johnston’s operations in his rear. The 


thousand effectives yet,—a force that Grant could 
meet at the Big Black with double as many, with- | 
out seriously impeding his conduct of the siege. 
Bragg might give him far more concern, but Rose- 
crans can hardly let his antagonist escape, in such 


out speedily pouncing upon his rear. If he fail us 
however, even by so little a space as three or four | 
days, we have lost the power to prevent a union of | 
Johnston’s and Bragg’s forces that would force 
Grant to raise the siege. More than that they 
could hardly accomplish, since the gunboats would 
suffice to keep them at a respectful distance from 
the river. 

But, meanwhile, we are into June. 


is moving with malaria more deadly than the en- 
emy’s fire. Whatever is done must be done quick- 
ly; or, whether we look to the malaria or to John- 
ston, delay must be paid for hy enormous sacrifices 
of life. It may be that the Vicksburg garrison is 
ill supplied with provisions for a siege. In that | 
direction, it must be confessed, we look with more | 
certainty than in any other for speedy success. 

As I write, the newsboys on the streets begin | 
crying, “‘Bragg’s army cut to pieces by Rosecrans.” 


crans was enjoined to special vigilance to prevent | 
Bragg’s 


siege is not therefore impossible, though I cannot | 
but regard it as still improbable. 


monwealth’s readers how, not so very many years 


well ordered communities. 


any politician who was right too early, and ‘“‘weut | 
off with Birney 
thing to avow the Abolitionism that, a few years 
ago, attached such odium to the name of the first 
Abolition candidate for the Presidency; we have 
got so far in the acknowledgement of negro rights 
as to be quite willing that negroes should be shot 
for us; anda son of the execrated James G. Bir- 
ney, (a Colonel of a New Jersey regiment,) has 
been ordered to Washington to organize and in- | 
spect negro troops at the National Capital! 

Col. Birney has reported promptly for duty. He! 
says he cannot account for his being detailed from | 
his duties in the field (with the army of the Poto- 
mac) for this service, except upon the hypothesis 
that the Secretary of War expects to go to-‘work 
vigorously to bring out the full military strength 
of our colored population. 

Meanwhile, the sneers about the “‘one nigger 
‘regiment Massachusetts has been cackling about so 
long without getting raised” have about subsided | 
here; even the most prejudiced discover that the 
regiment is raised, that it gives every promise of 
excellent service, and that the time for sneering 
has passed, when the Governor of the old Com- 
monwealth stakes his reputation on the good con- 
duct and success of “‘his regiment of niggers.’’ 

Gen. Hunter’s sudden removal does not affect | 
the expected movement on Charleston- The fact ' 
of this removal has just transpired;—the reasons | 
are still unknown. It is certain, however, that for : 
some cause, Gen. Hunter has been very unpopular | 
with a large portion ot his command, and in the | 

absence of more tangible reasons, men are assign- 

ing this as the probable one. 

All manner of crazy stories are in circulation | 

; about rebel advances across the Rappahannock. 
Up to a Jate hour last night [ know the President 
regarded them entirely unworthy of credit. What- 
ever the long-heralded rebel movement may be, by 
which Lee is to atone for the possible loss of Vicks- 
burg, it has not yet been developed,—though the 
Richmond ELxuminer’s fateful ‘‘ two weeks’ are 
nearly up. w. R. 


From an Occasional Correspondent. 
Washington Atmospb tor Sumner and General 
Stevenson—The Rebel Invasion. 

















The chief object of his mis- | 


pinwall and Forbes near by, (in Paris),and we hear 


pretends wherever he goes, to have some com- 
mission from distinguished parties in the Uuited | 


WASHINGTON, May 29, 1863. 

To the Editor of the Commonwealth sot came 
to Washington several days ago to dispose of some 
| untinished business, and am compelled to linger 
, long beyond my wish. This capital has never had 
any attractions for me. There is something about 
| it which oppresses me; whether it is the natural 
| atmosphere, or the artificial atmosphere of the 
; Court, or both combined, I am unable to say. I 
| prefer the Western prairies. I hope we shall one 
day have the capital of the United States on the 
' other side of the Alleghanies—equi-distant between 
i Boston in Massachusetts and Lawrence in Kansas. . 
| Washington belongs to the old regime, and should 
| pass with it. 

I find one of your Senators still here, hard at 
work in his chamber, and ever vigilant of the in- 
| terests of his country and the noble cause to which 

his life is dedicated. 
I am sorry to see that Mr. Sumner has given of- | 
' fence to some of his best friends in the matter of 


latter officer can scarcely have collected fifteen | 
| cess they imagine they will be able to bring us to 


a critical juncture, from his immediate front, with- | 


A few weeks | 
more, and the fervent sun in that semi-tropical cli- | 
mate will fill the swamps through which our army | 


it has been known here for some time that Kose- 


escape to Johnston; and a battlethat may |} ~~". d 4 t d 
secure Grant uninterrupted leisure to prosecute his | ine Wieppee Up mi toasts Were attempien, 


azo, to be called a Birney man was to be insured a | 


mobbing in almost any of our respectable and | sais f the E Li iden! 
in ; ie East, and it came su y upo 
To this day, later con-_ cloud out of the ; € suddenly upon 


verts cannot help attaching some opprobrium to | 


,.”’ Today it is rather a popular | 


‘will issue currency most freely when the money 


is abundant, and be issued freely when local 


| public. 


: might be required to restore the balance. 


also burn our cities and ravage our fields; 


/ 
thus inflict on us the horrors of war. 


By this pro- 


| our senses, and make us give up the tight. 

How soon this grand demonstration will take 
place, of course cannot be determined; but it is 
said that even now the legions of Lee are on their | 
march to the crossings of the Potomac. Itisa 
bold game, and they may find it an unprofitable 


; one. But we shall see. M. F.C. 
H 


| N dae Soon N sie York. 


New York, June 2, 1863. 
gore OF REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
Last Saturday forenoon, nearly one thousand of 
| of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s parishioners 
| and friends embarked on board the Merrimac, and 








; accompanied him to Sandy Hook, where he was | 
| transferred in a small boat to the ocean steamer | 
“City of Baltimore,” bound for Europe. The ex- 
| cursion was an impromptu affair, but the wharves, | 
| Streets and heights commanding a view of the star- | 
| ting scene, were covered with spectators, who de- 
| lighted to honor their patriotic and eloquent fel- | 
| low-townsman. 
S6on as Mr. Beecher reached the deck, the ves- | 
decorated with flags and 


| 
| sel, which had been 


' streamers, swung from her moorings, amid the en- | tends always to the point of greatest value. 
mined in California and Nevada, and is exported | 


| thusiastic cheers of men and women, whose eyes | 
grew moist at the thought of parting with a val- | 
ued friend. No formal spteches were made,—no 


‘no aucograph-hunters were on board,—no biogra- | 
| pher sought the life of the great preacher. He | 


ty to shake them by the hand and indulge in pleas- 
ant chat with them. 

When fairly out at sea, the wind blew a dark | 
the happy company, flashing with lightning and 
roaring with thunder, while the rain poured down 
in torrents. But the excursionists were not discon- 
certed in the least; for they amused themselves in 
the cabins and under the awnings by singing John | 
Brown’s song,—while the jubilant waves, the loud | 
thunder-drum, and the music of the rain, added a | 
sublime ehorus to the song. Whien the storm sub- 
sided, and the sun shone out, Mr. Beecher bid his | 
friends farewell, and was forthwith taken to the | 
“City of Baltimore,” where he was greeted with | 
hearty cheers by the passengers. OFFHAND. | 


LETTERS ( ON F FINANCE. 


By a Boston Merchant, 


I. 
Mansion House, BuFFALoO, } 
May 27, 1863. { 
Esq.,Controller of the) 





Hueu McCciyovucH, 
Currency, Washington, D. C.—Dear Sir: From | 
your letter of the 11th inst., to Morris Ketchum of | 
New York, I infer that although you deem the | 
new U.S. Banking currency much better than the , 
State Bank system, you are not satisfied with it. 

This opinion has induced me to submit to your | 
criticism, a letter sent to Mr. John J. Cisco, of New 
York, on Currency and Banking. You will see 
that I start from a point radically different from 
all systems heretofore put in operation; divorcing 
Banks and currency completely, and making them | 
independent of each other. This union of oppos- | 
ing interests is objectionable because it disturbs | 
the money market, by giving power to individuals | 
and corporations to issue currency for their own , 
benefit without regard to the wants of the people, 
and years of experience have shown that Bankers 


market is easy, to compensate themselves for the 
low rate of interest, without regard to its effect on 
prices of merchandise and stocks. 
This is contrary to all sound principles of Cur- 
rency, Which should be so managed that it should 
not expand when money is abundant, or contract 
suddenly, when the hope of gain has tempted the 


; dealer into operations of great magnitude. 


On the contrary, it should contract when money 
insti- 
tutions are obliged to contract their loans to the , 
j 
This beneficent office may be performed by a 
Government currency redeemable in specie at a, 
convenient point, and convertible at the pleasure 
of the holder into Government bonds bearing in- 
terest; for when a low rate of interest prevails, the 
capitalists will convert currency into interest bear- | 
ing bonds, and the operation will cease as soon as 
the rate of interest makes it undesirable. The Gov- , 
ernment, could, by allowing currency to be con- 
verted into honds when in excess, relieve the 
money market from plethora, and reinforce it | 
when the currency was reduced in volume, by re- ; 
sale of its bonds for currency or specie, as either 


The interest saved by the issue of currency, would 
largely compensate for any slight loss there might | 
be in the transaction. 

A glance at the operation of our mixed Currency | 
ra Banking, will show the evils of the combined 
plan. 


They | 
calculate that, by changing the seat of their opera- i 
the forces of the Union will be required to} their own notes. 
follow up to dislodge them—thus leaving the South | 
They | 
can then feed their troops out of Northern grana- | 
They can | 
and | 


' the present standard. 


‘ment of duties on foreign merchandise. 
' ception will cause the idle gold to flow back into 


‘entirely, placing the currency under the 


sons depending on their investment in stocks for 
an income. 
8d. The Government now proposes to bring into 


this vortex two thousand millions of U. 8. bonds | 
loaning to banks currency based on these bonds | 


as securiyt, tobe redeemed by them in specie on 
demand. This is perfect security to the bill hold- 


ers, but otherwise only an extension of the same | 
| System, and when bankers force their bonds on a | 


| tight money market they will decline, and throw 
discredit on the whole Government debt. The 
large amount of Government stock to be issued 


will only make the operations of speculators for a | 


fall, more sure of success, which will tend to af- 
| fect the stability of the whole Government debt. 
There is but one remedy for this evil. Make the 


the coining of money now is. This currency forti- 
fied by an ample amount of specie in New York 
will vary slow y, and only with the demand for 
exportation. Its conversion into specie will not 
disturb the loans of the banks, which relieved from 
the necessity of holding large amounts of coin for 
the redemption of their bills, will be able to devote 





threatening us. Most people regard it asa mere | all their funds to the accommodation of their debt- 


ors. Respectfully, etc., 


GEORGE L. STEARNS. 


II. 


Mansion House, BuFFALO, 
April 4, 1863. a 


Jonn J. Cisco, Esq., New York—Dear Sir: 
Now is the time for Mr. Chase to make prepara- 
tion for a return to specie payment, which should 
take place in July or August, 1864. This is his 
golden opportunity, which if allowed to slip, may 
entail great disaster on our country. 

To prove this, it will be necessary to review the 
relations that currency and banking hold to each 
other and to commerce. 

I start with the proposition that currency and 
banking have no natural connection, and that any 
attempt to unite them will be a failure. So long 
as bankers are allowed to borrow money of the 
people under pretence of furnishing a currency, so 
long will there be violent fluctuations in the mone- 
tary interests of the country. Why? Because they 
issue notes on demand, payable in gold, and loan 
the proceeds on longer or shorter time, payable in 
Of course when gold becomes 
more valuable than currency the banker is required 
to pay his debts in gold, and he in turn calls upon 
his debtors to pay up. It usually requires a cur- 
tailment of five dollars currency to enable the 
banker to get back one of gold. 

When the Banker is required to pay up his debts 





him to meet the demand. If he could require pay- 


ment from his debtors in gold, the process would | 
be easy; but he is forced to take a large portion of | 
his own paper in payment of debis due him, and | 


must depend mainly on his reserve of specie. By 


refusing loans to his customers, he forces them to | 


| sell their property at a sacrifice sufticient to change 


, the balance of trade with foreign countries by the | 
| diminution of imports and the increase of exports. 
/ If he cannot do this early enough to save a por- | 


| tion of his gold, he refuses to pay his debts until 
itis convenient. This has always been the opera- 
tion of the mixed system of banking and currency 


; here and in Europe. 


The Government currency, 


specie, would only require dollar for dollar, and | 
the gradual reduction would distribute the fall in | 
merchandise and stocks over along period of time. | 
In the present state of trade, it would require one | 
; year to reduce eighty millions to the panic point 


without any reinforcement from our mines or 
Europe. Gold, which has become since 1850 a 


large product of labor in the United States, like | 


obeys the laws of trade and 
It is 


all such products, 


from New York. All other operations are unim- 


portant. The imports of gold from Enrope, as in 


| 1858 and 1861, were the result of violent contrac- 


| tions of currency, which this plan will prevent. 


The measure of gold to paper, as currency, is | 


| was safe among his friends, and had an opportuni- 10t a per cent., but what is required to meet the 


Y, i | . . . 
it must tive in the memory of mostef the Com- | ‘demand for the conversion of currency into gold 


' at all time. 


This measure is found in the largest export of 


gold in any period of twelve months, with a suffi- | 


cient reserve. Thus we have exported in the pre- 


vious eight months, forty-four millions in gold— | 


equal tu sixty-six millions per year; add reserve of 
fourteen millions, and we have eighty millions as 
If in any future year our 
exports exceed this, make that year the standard, 
When the reserve in New York, the only place 


| where it will be necessary to redeem in gold, falls 


below eighty millions, the Governmont must cease 
to issue currency until it has increased its coin to 
the measure of the largest export for one year. 
This it may do by allowing the currency to di- 
minish gradually by conv ersion into gold; thus 


! restoring the balance of our foreign trade. 


The national currency should therefore be com- 
posed of gold and Government demand notes, 
made a legal tender for all dues, except the pay- 


the Treasury, and you may place a small duty on 


' the conversion of demand notes into gold, if nec- 


essary. 
This currency would be as valuable as gold in 
New York, and more valuable anywhere else in 


i ' the United States, because it could be transmitted 


from point to point at much less expense. 

A giance at the regular operations of commerce 
will prove this. If a New York merchant wishes 
to invest one million dollars in cotton at New Or- 
leans, he will send coin unless he can buy ex- 
change lower than gold, with the cost of transpor- 
tation to New Orleans added. If hesends gold, it 


' will go to Cincinnati or Chicago to purchase corn 


‘or pork, and thence return to New York in pay- 
' ment for dry goods and groceries. Demand notes 
would save nearly all the cost of transportation, 
and be of equal va ue with gold in each of these 


' markets, because they do not require gold for ex- 


port to Europe. Therefore the New York mer- 
chant would exchange his gold at the Sub-trea- 
sury or elsewhere, for demand notes. 

We must divorce Currency and Banking 
con- 
trol of the governmenf, and leaving to bankers 
their legitimate operations of borrowing and loan- 
ing in sums too large to become currency. The 
currency belongs to the people, is legalized for 
their benefit, and is perfectly safe in the hands of 
‘their representatives, the United States Govern- 
ment. 

The system of currency and banking combined 
being defective, [ proceed to show that we can 
commence immediately to establish a perfect Na- 
tional Currency and a perfect system of Banking, 
each independent of the other. 

1st. Announce your intention to resume specie 
payment in August, 1264. 

24. Mass in the Sub-treasury at New York 


‘eighty millions in gold. 


2d. Continue to pay the Government debts in 


| Jegal tender demand notes only, giving the holder 


the option of exchanging them for Government 
bonds at convenient points, and controlling this 


‘ conversion by such rates of interest as may be ad- 
! visable. 


4th. Redeem on the first of August, 1864, the 
demand notes in specie at tle Sub-treasury in New 
York, but not elsewhere, and continue to receive 


' them for all dues to the Government except duties 
‘ on foreign merchandise. 


currency a part of the Government machine, as | 


in gold, he proceeds to call in his loans, to enable | 


well fortified with | 


This ex- | 








Sth. Continue the tax on bank circulation until | te with the ultimate object in view of either 
it is all called in. | gaining possession of that place or of seizing some 

6th, All that is required to carry out this plan | other point on ‘the Mississippi so fas to cut off all 
can be effected without further legislation. | supplies intended for Gen. Grant’s army. Ac 

Ist Announce your intention to resume specie | cordjng to this account no reinforcements had 
payment in August, 1864. | reached Gen. Grant, and none were expected. 

This will strengthen the public confidence in | There are rumors of an attack on Mobile, but it 
your bonds, here and in Europe. It will also tend | is too good news to betrue. It is also said that 


: to depress the premium on specie, which is main- , Rosecrans has begun to move in pursait of Bragg, 


who has fallen back towards Vicksburg. Ina few 
| days we shall know the truth—but we may hope 
even if we 


tained by apprehension that the Government will 


years. With the decline in gold, the speculation | for great successes in the Southwest, 


| in merchandise will also be checked, and imports | fail in some directions. 


will not be as large as they have been for some | 


The army of the Potomac is lying still and has 
Our corres- 


There is another advantage in taking this | Ot Yet been attacked by Lee. 
to invade 


step now. The Government is still a large con- | Pondent believes in the purpose of Lec t 
sumer of the products of labor. At the close of te North. It woud be his ruin. 
| the war it will need but few supplies of any kind,|  Ge?- Thomas has returned back to Kentucky, 
for the immense accumulation of material in mos? | {Tm his negro organizing expedition. A letter of 
; departments of the service will be sufticient for | iS, Which Mr. Phillips quoted from last week, and 
| Which the N. Y. Post has seen, gives the most 
| gratifying accounts of his success in overcoming 


ported. 


; Many years to come, and the cessation of demand 
' for goods by the Government will force many man- 
| ufacturing establishments either to close up en- | | the opposition of the Federal officers. 


tirely, or seek other customers for the sale of their | Gen. Foster in North Carolina, has issued an 


| order to his men to give Gen. Wilde every facility 

| in the organization of his brigade; and is said to 
favor greatly the scheme of enlisting the blacks. 
He offers Gen. Hunter two rexsiments of blacks 

' for each one of his white ones which Gen. Hunter 
har in his departmrn. 

An order purporting to come from Gen. Hunter, 
is printed in the papers, threatening retaliation for 
| the murder of negro soldiers and their officers. 
| Gen. Hunter has done some unwise things, but we 
hope he is not responsible for language of this or- 

i der. The justice of the measure is apparent to all, 

| indeed, the newspapers of all sorts are calling on 
| the President to issue a similar proclamation, and 
is said to have promised Gen. Fremont’s friends 
that he will do so. 

All opposition to the negro regiments has been 
withdrawn; the N. Y. Jerald and Sunday Mercury 
have given in their adhesion to the new policy. 


| goods; in either case overstocking the labor mar- 
kets. 

This depression of labor, added to the calling in 
of bank currency, and consequently the curtail- 
ment of bank loans, will depress trade far below | 
its natural level. If the monetary change is made 
this year, the Government work will enable all 
who are moderately careful to escape the impend- 
| ing ruin. 

2d. Amass inthe Sub-treasury in New York | 
eighty millions of gold. 

To accomplish this, there are two sources of 
supply open to you,—duties on foreign merchan- 
dise payable in gold, and sale of Government | 

| bonds in Europe. I have assumed this sum as 
necessary, because it is the measure of our larg- 
est export in any period of twelve months; with | 
fourteen million added as a reserve. You may ac- 
complish it with much _less, but this is safe, w here | 
safety is wisdom. The Anniversaries are over, the sermon and 
3d. Continue to pay the Government debts in| dinner of the Ancient and Honorable artillery on 
legal tender demand notes only, giving the holders | Monday having finished the series. It was a 
the option of exchanging them for Government spirited affair, for Gen. Butler was present and 
bonds bearing a rate of interest to be proclaimed gave one of his stirring speeches, in which ho 
by the Government from time to time. ‘claimed the glory of raising the first negro regi- 

This liberty of conversion into interest bearing ment for Louisiana. Col. French, whose hand- 
| bonds may be made to control the currency effect- | some face seemed greatly out of place two or three 
| ually, for all demands against the Government be- years ago among the leaders of the mob in the 
| ing payable in legal tender demand notes, invest- | ‘Tremont Temple and the Music Hall, has been 

ment of currency in bonds can be stimulated or | ; converted to the opinions he then opposed, and 

checked by raising or depressing the rate of inter- | | followed his General in a speech against the cop- 
est from time to time. All that is necessary for | | perheads. 

the perfect working of this plan is that care should | The Anti-Slavery meetings are fully reported in 
| be taken to keep a sufficient supply of specie in the Liberator, and we can only give them a pass- 

the Sub-treasury in New York, by purchase of ing notice. They were well attended and the 
| coin or{by funds in Europe. By controlof the mar- | speaking was good; but the absence of Mr. 

ket for foreign exchange, the Treasury may in the | phillips was much noticed and felt. Mr. Garrison, 
| future pay its maturing bonds in demand notes, Frederick Douglass, Senator Wilson and 8S. S. 
{| and if there is no foreign demand for coin, be able | Foster were the chief speakers. An effort by Mr. 

to convert them back toa loan on better terms. | Hay wood’ ot Princeton, to censure the 
| In other words, control foreign exchange, and you | Vallandigham) and the war by a resolution, did 
| control the rate of interest in the United States. not meet the wishes of the convention. 

4th. Redeem on the jirst of August, 1864, the The meeting of the Educational Commission on 
demand notes in specie at the Sud-treasury in| Thursday night was thinly attended, contrasting 
New York, but not elsewhere, and continue to re-| yuntavorably in this respect with that of the Eman- 
ceive them for all dues to the Government except | cipation League, mentioned last week. Yet the 
duties on foreign merchandise. { Commission has accomplished far more than the 

There are two potent reasons why payment in| League has done, having received and expended 
coin should be put off until that date. ' at least five times as much money. The report of 

Ist. The banks have been expanding theirloans for the secretary. Mr. Atkinson we shall have occa- 
eighteen months or more, and are in a remarkably | siun'to notice hereafter. If we might venture to 
The banks of the three principal suggest to the managers of this noble society—the 
cities of the Union, having increased their loans sev- advantages of greater publicity than they have 
enty-five millions and their circulation four millions | heretofore given to their operation, we would 
in twelve months, will require all that time to curtail point to the League as anfillustration of what we 
| their business with safety to themselves and the mean. Availing himself of the columns of the 
public. 2d. In August of each year the old crop Commonwealth, the Secretary of the League has 
is disposed of, and contracts for the new not yet) made known his objects all over the country, and 
Perhaps July nay be a better month than | jas given his society an influence altogether out of 
proportion to the money expended. We trust the 
managers of the Educational Commission will take 
oo NE , : a leat out of Mr. Stone’s book. We quote else- 
ury in New York, to concentrate the specie and , where “ Warrenton’s” encomium on the League 
make every dollar tell in the account. Also be-, and its officers. 
cause New York, being the only port whence | 
there is a large foreign export, it will be most con- 
venient for the mercantile community to have it 
| there. 

The reason for making the duties on foreign 
| merchandise payable in gold is, that you will gather wealth of Feb. 7th. 
| up all the spare coin of the country into the Sub- a careful perusal. 
thus continually reinforcing the stock of | The speeches of Gerritt Smith and of Mr. Con- 
| way, Which we print side by side today, differ much 
but really coincide in’ senti- 





arrest of 





unsafe condition. 


made. 
|; August. 
They should be redeemed only at the Sub-Treas- 


The letters of Mr. Stearns, in another column, 
set forth in the clearest manner some of the simple 
principles of finance. Our readers will remember 
something from the same pen in the Common- 
We bespeak for these papers 


| Treasury, 
| coin against the drafts made for foreign export. 

When this system is in operation the banks will 
; need only silver coin for change; all their trans- 
' actions being in legal tender demand notes, ‘their | 
stock of specie will flow back into the common res- 
ervoir, the Sub-Treasury. 

Sth. Continue the tax on bank enrrency until it 
is allcalled in. Then the United States Currency 
redeemable in specie, and convertable into Govern- 
ment bonds, at the pleasure of the holder, will be 
self-adjusting. Until this is effected, and at the | not be forgotten that Mr. Smiri is a firm believer 
end of the war the Government ceases to increase ; in the doctrine that the Constitution is an Anti- 
| the public debt, it will be necessary to fortify this slavery instrument, and that the Union, properly 
| plan by purchase of gold in Europe. | administered, cannot endure the presence of a 

All this can be affected without further legisla- This opinion he has maintained for many 
tion, if you will confine the issue of bonds convert- hut now he will 

able into currency, to such as are payable in 1864. 

Banks.—Contfine the banks through the tax to 
their legitimate operations of borrowing money at 
low rates and loaning it at higher. The contraction 
of bank loans always begins with those banks that | 
depend on the issue of currency for this ability to) Mr. Smith does not mean to sacrifice freedom to 

They are obliged to pay up when the Union any more than Mr. Conway. 


in their expression, 
ment, and we must protest against the misrepre- 
sentations of the press, which have made Mr. 
SMITH appear as if willing to tolerate slavery. He 
says no such thing, but only that he will take the 
risk of the restoration of slavery, provided the re- 
bellion be put down, seeing very clearly, as he has 
always stated since the war began, that slavery 
must perish, however the war may end. It should 


slave. 
vears, with but few proselytes; 
find his school greatly enlarged. 

We trust all who quote this speech will print it 
entire, With all its points, so well put. Our friend 
‘and correspondent, Mr. Conway, of Kansas, is 


wrong in the view he takes of it in the Trilune. 


make loans. 
agricultural products of the country, for lack of an | 
abundant crop, or of foreign demand, will not pay | Mr. Collyer, 
for our imports. Then the need of debtors to the | Twenty-eighth Society we print today, is a man of 
city merchants forces them to send home the cur- | re gifts, and one of the most popular speakers at 
rency in payment, and a general contraction com- | UT recent Anniversaries. He is an English black- 
‘smith, who has educated himself bere and entered 

| the pulpit, where he does good service. Many not 
| agree ing in his opinions will be interested in these 


whose correspondence with the 


mences. 

Relieved from the disturbing influence of an un- 
stable currency, the operations of banks would | 
vary slowly and only enough in connexion with | 
the diminution of the national currency to pre- | 
vent an undue expansion of commerce. i 


| letters. 


We have lately published two poems translated 
‘from the German, which we erroneously ascribed 
to the poet Longfellow. They were not translated 
by him, but appear in a volume of his, “The Poets 
= land Poetry of Europe.” We regret the inadver- 

We have news from Vicksburg up to the 29th. | ponce which led to this mistake. 

Gen. Grant has found the siege more difficult than The daily amount of 520 bonds sold is fast de- 
he had thought, and in his attacks thus far has lost creasing, being now but $1,000,000. 

many men. It is not certain yet, whether he is to | 
have the assistance of any of Rosecrans’ or Banks’ | 
forces. At the last news, Banks was on the Red 
River, where he had fought with success, and Gen. 
Augur, near Port Hudson which has not surren- 
dered, though we have news of a battle near by, | 
disastrous to the rebels, and of anotner raid by 
Col. Grierson, cutting off their supplies. 

The details of the battles of the 16th, 17th, 20th 
and 22d of May,—the last fought in the encmy’s | 
forts around Vicksburg—show a great loss on our Gen. Payne writes from Gallatin to Gen. 
part of killed and wounded, in all probably upwards crans that he has devised and put into effecta plan 
of 10,000 men. The rebels lost heavily in prison- of changing slave labor in his sub-department to 
ers and cannon, but probably fewer killed and compensated labor. Male negroes are hired out 
wounded. Both armics fought well, but the ad- at £8 and females at $5 per month—to their former 
vantaze of numbers and rapidity was on the side Written contracts to this effect are en- 
of Gen. Grant. The fortifications which have given The plan is working admirably, and 
our men so much trouble are.on a range of steep overseers declare they 
hills, about a mile and a half from the imner en- 
trenchments, and reported to be very strong, from 
the nature of the ground. 

Gen. Jolinston is said to be between Jackson 
and Vicksburg with a small force, which every day 
increases; but it is thought that Grant can both 
hold him in check and capture the town. Great 
number of noncombatants are inside, and it is 
feared that many are slaughtered by our fire. 
Com. Porter has destroyed the rebel works on 
Haines’ Bluff, and at Yazoo City, also 
creat collections of supplies. 

Rebel accounts up to May 26th, state that two 
general assaults on the enemy's fortifications had 
Grant’s army-- 





REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


—_—-__—_ 


Gold has risen since our delays at Vicksburg, 
and now stands at 147. The speci ie in the New 
| York banks on Saturday was $37 7,692,634; in the 
Boston banks on Monday, $7,750,951. 


Mr. Emerson, of Concord, is now at West Point 
attending to his duties as Examining Commissioner 
there. 


Rose- 


masters. 
tered into. 
Gen. Payne says that the 
never had so much work done nor half so well 
done before. 

This is the newest of the free labor experiments, 
and apparently the happiest in its results. Gen. 
Rosecrans hates slavery worse than Gen. Banks, or 
Gen. Thomas, and will see that the freedmen have 
fair play in his department. 


The Ship Canal Convention at Chicago, organ- 
ized by the choice of Vice President Hamlin as 
President, and a long list of officers from all tne 
No more important convention than this 
The attention 


where were 
States. 
has been in session for a long time. 
of persons returning thence, is called to an ad ver- 


tisement on the third page. 


We have two contradictory acconnts from Puebla, 
one that the French have been driven away, the 
other that they have captured the city. The latter 
is more probable, but stHl lacks confirmation. ‘ 


been made by the whole of Gen 
one on the 22d and oneon the 24th; that they were 
both complete failures, that General Grant was oc- 
cupying a strong position, which he had intrenched, 
in the rear of Vicksburg, where he believed he 
could maintain himself against Gen. Johnston; 
that Gen. Johnston had at Canton, besides his orig- 
inal 25,000 troops, 10,000 from Mobile, 30,000 from 
Bragg’s army at Tullahoma and 25,000 from 
Charleston. With these 90,000 troops it was be- 


lieved that he would attack Gen. Grant on the 
o7th. It was understood that Price and Marma- We trust Gen. Hamilton, or somebody else, will 


duke had 25,000 troops near Helena, and that a give the old humbug a chance to run from a Gov- 
movement on their part was on foot towards Mem- | ernor of Texas. : 


Some joker is constantly giving currency to wit- 
ticisms like this: 

“It is stated that Sam Houston is to run for Gov- 
ernor of Texas, with the design of forming a Tex- 
an Republic.” 


tix, 
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The GCommonwealth. 














| has not been the abolition of slavery: certainly ' not have one word of it altered ; I have pleaded for 


Mr. Seward has favored his nei ghbors at Au- | these feelings already burning in the hearts of the | 1 should say no more; but there is so much in it 
; not: the President could not have entered upon a| it with lips and pen, more than any Democrat liv- 


burn with a piece of his mind. He told his towns- | people, fired by the fall of Sumter. ; to touch my best nature, as well as in others that 


of either 
zing some 


if successfal, the rebellion was to bind fast the 
chains of perpetual bondage, are now clothed and 


ANNIVERSARIES, MAY, 1863. 


war with the Sonth for such an object any more | ing or dead. 


I would not have one word in it al- 


equipped and ready to aid in striking down the 














ut off all men that they are partly cowards and traitors; but, But no, leaders of public opinion thought other- | have come to me touching the same thing, that I | 

: : : Seer S TS acagy sar Bich ise ; : as See : : than your Queen could have done so. But the! tered. [Applause.] Well, if this common cause | hateful government of their oppressors. The hu- 
my. Ac as if to take out the taste of this solitary bit of | wise—the Administration must be sustained inthis | cannot bat ask you to listen while I tell you wha} | President had registered his oath to engineer his is not to save the Constitution, is it to save the | miliation, as well as the defeat, of the haughty — 
ents had truth, he assures them that among our 800,000 vol- | trying emergency—an excuse was formed for the | is in my head and heart tocompel this answer. I | Government in the grooves fixed by law; and be- Union? Oh no! unspeakadly more than that. | Southrons is to be complete.—Oskaloosa (Jowa) 
eted. unteers there has not been a traitor or a coward; | course of the President—“the country was not ripe | can make my case clearer by stating it under its | C2USC We Who are consecrated to that which is There are good men, and wise men, who do not | Herald. To Cl 

aie A Bog ite REN age : : | higher than any Government, sce the great Wrong | likeall the terms of our Union; [ like th TT o€ ergymen, Students, and Sabbath 

, calamities; | » : nlss 3 : ‘ , see the great Wrong | of our on; [ like them all. | ———— ’ 
ile, but it that civil war is the worst of national ca >| for such measures,” and opposition to cmancipa- | different and natural heads. lying across the track, we stand by the engineer, [Applause.] I have never taken in my life, with 
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that it is bad enough to be ballotted for as a candi- 
date, (and not chosen, we suppose he means,) but 


worse to have lots cast for one as a conscript; with | 


other choice bits of rhetoric. It is unfortunate for 


President Lincoln that he allowed this minister of | 


his to write his answer to the English Emancipa- 


tionists. .A dozen lines trom the awkward pen of 
an honest man would go to the hearts of our | 


friends in England, who will only be disgusted 
with the studied coldness of Mr. Seward. 


—_— 


We have New Orleans dates to the 28th. Port | 
Hudson was closely besieged by Gen. Banks in| 


person, he having joined Gen. Augur. Three ne- 
gro regiments take part in the siege. One of the 
assassins of Capt. Dwight has been taken and shot. 
The Advertiser mentions the tokens of respect 
shown to the dead body of Capt. Dwight by the 
colored troops of New Orleans. It is not all our 
Massachusetts officers who win such honors. 





The office of the Chicago Times has been forci- 
bly entered by the soldiers of Gen, Ammon, un- 
der orders from Gen. Burnside, and any further 
issue of the paper forbidden. This was done in 
spite of a writ from Judge Drummond. We hope 


in its character and consequences. 





ing 700 men. The Massachusetts agents, whose 
appeal we printed last weck, expect to close up 


their operations within a fortnight, and the regi- | 
ment will no doubt go South before the 4th of | 


July. If not, we hope it may escort the Civic pro- 
cession of Boston to hear the oration of Dr. 
Holmes. 





The Persia brings news from Europe to the 
24th ult. The London papers are exulting over 
Hooker’s deteat. 


the Pacific. But of course England will not 
abandon her “honest neutrality.” The Star of the 
23d contains a report of the meeting of the British 
and Foreign Anti-slavery Society. Until after the 
French elections, we shall have no movement in 
continental politics, it is thought. 
change in Poland, where somebody has lately been 
taking the census of the insurgents, and find but 
20,000 or 30,000, which of course is a great under 


estimate. 


Judd, our minister there, of a Western Legislature, 
so violent was the quarrelling, 








From “Warrington’s” letter in the Springfield Republican. 


The Emancipation League---George L. Stearns. | : 
The League's operations have not been very ex- | vantages which such possession would give, we | 
feel that the Society has discharged a large and 


valued function in maintaining the independence | 


tensive; but it has been prudently managed, and 
Funds entrusted to its officers 
Samuel E. 


has done good. 
will be sure to be usefully employed. 


Sewall is president, George L. Stearns, treasurer, | 


and James M. Stone, secretary. Mr. Stearns is the 
man whose indomitable energy and great business 


capacity have been brought to bear on the organi- | 


I hardly | ne : 
‘administer consolation 


zation of the d4th and 55th regiments. 
know a man whose biography is better worth writ- 
ing than his; but [ don’t know enough of it to 
write it, and he will pretty surely be shy of me now 
that L have expressed this opinion, 
cnterprises of this century, first, the freedom of 
Kansas, and second, the organization of the ef- 
tective force which is to end this war by a success- 
ful and permanent peace, have found in him per- 
haps their most effective organizer and worker. 
Ile never held an offlee; never was, and perhaps 
never will be a candidate for office; is not familiar 
with party machinery or methods, but is a wise 
and preeminently useful man, remarkably free 
from a spirit of dogmatism or positiveness; every- 
way aremarkable personage. Luckily he is rich 
and growing richer. There, I have written his 
biography in spite of him. 

It ever praise were well deserved it is this. Mr. 
Phillips in his speech at the annual meeting of the 


League paid a similar tribute to the abilities and 
enthusiasm of Mr. STEARNS. Many men get 
yreater fame for services far less valuable, but his 
glory is of that nobler sort which 
Rises and spreads aloft by those pure eyes, 
And perfect witness of all judging Jove. 
“nics ah ei pt a 


THE ARREST OF VALLANDIGHAM. 


GLovucrstER, Mass. May 18, 1853. 

To the Editor of the Commonwealth—Sir: I see 
by the papers that Vallandigham has been ar- 
rested and that he has been sentenced by court 
martial on a charge which specities only, that, he 
expressed certain opinions in public, hostile to the 
I, Sir, for one, hold opinions most 
No man detests 


Government. 
opposite to those of that troubler. 
more than L, the man and his opinions; but, Sir, [ 
ask, do not the Constitution and the laws of the land 
guarantee to every man the right of free speech. 
Is the right to speak, determined by the senti- 
ments expressed 2. Is our cause advanced by ar- 
rests and commitments of this character? Do 
they promote the welfare, or fortify the liberties of 
the people ? It was but yestercay that the party 
to which | thought myself proud to belong, the 


party which brought the present administration | 


into power, which all are now called upon to sus- 
tain (and T still adhere to and Jove the principles 
which that party then advocated,) was cloquent 


for the right of free speech everywhere in this Re- | 


public; claiming the rightof all to express their 
opinions, eren though hostile to the laws and the 
usages of the sectionin which they might be advo- 


cated, so long as appeal was made openly to the | 


judgment of men, and revolution was sought only 
by the dallot bor. 

Sir, it is my fortune, sometimes, to be thrown in 
contact with men who would wish to see me hung 
for the sentiments that I entertain, and give vent 
to the most malignant and diabolical expressions 


of contempt and hatred against all who hold the , 
If our party arrests and sen- 


opinions that I do. 
tences Vallandigham to day, how do we know but 
that another party coming into power tomerrow, 
taking precedent by that act, may hang you or me 
for the opinions that we may respectively enter- 
tain? 

I think that the disposition on the part of pub- 
lic speakers, journalists and other influential lead- 
ers of opinion to praise every act of the Govern- 
ment, and to countenance the expression of no 
dissenting opinions, has been one of the great, 
overshadowing causes of our continued reverses 
Congress feared to express itself by 
impeaching Buchanan. Had the people,as soon 
as his treason became known through pudlic opin- 
ton, brought such a storm of indignation against 
the traitor President, and to bear upon Congress, 
as would compel it to impeach him, Breckenridge 
must either have fled and permitted the Govern- 
ment to tall into the hands of a loyal man, or have 
taken such measures as would have suppressed 
Had the glorious 
sentimentso nniversally expressed by the true and 
loyal men of all parties immediately on the issuing 
President’s Proclamation of the 15th of 
April. “It is now too late: war has begun: the 
South has made it: she is alone to blame: let her 
bear the consequences: slavery is the cause of the 
war; our only safety now lies in putting it down; 
down with Slavery,’"—been re-echoed—a thousand 
times repeated—till the whole heavens shook with 
the shout, and our hesitating President been over- 
come by those shouts, and been induced to begin 
the war with an attempt to free the slaves instead 


and failures. 


this Rebelhon in its inception. 


of the 


of listening to the subtle influences of the man, who 
so soon proved himself false to the lofty sentiments 


with which he so often before exhorted us to the 


love of liberty, we might long ago have emerged 
from our troubles, and saved thereby, hundreds 
of millions of dollars, lives untold, and suffering |.) 


that cannot be reckoned. 


oi arate . rave | are not safe. 
here are reasons to justify a procecding so grave | 


Some excitement was caused in 
Liverpovl, by an announcement on the 22d, that | 


» Alabama had destroyed two British cargoes in | : z " : Megs : 
she A ighamss wig ° the Twenty-Fighth Congregational Society of this | 


There is little | 


But two great | 


5 , where it is. 
It needed but little then to stir to life and action | formal thing 


tion, and hatred of the negro increased, so that it 
will tuke time and patience and much schooling in 
the hard school of experience to overcome it. 

But, sir, I did not intend to find fault with the 
past. Let us hope better for the fature. It is our 


duty in this trying hour to support earnestly and | 


faithfully the Goverhment we have. 
The noble determination expressed by Burnside 


in his letter to the United States Circuit Court, to | 
} given me more than I have ever asked for, done 


do all in his power to uphold the Government and 


the country’s cause, must meet the approval of | 


every true man; but when he says, “There is no 
fear of the people losing their liberties,” I ask can 
we be too careful in guarding our liberties? May 


not designing men, high in power, bring about 
such political complications as may compel the | 


people to make achoice between a bad govern- 


ment and a worse danger, that might have been | 


| years as much asa man ought to know. The | Ge@ ’ 
but we have seen springing up such heavenly fruits 


shunned by vigilance on the part of the people? 
If we have not the public virtue to withstand the 


‘evil influences of such men as Vallandigham; if 


there is not thought, intelligence and loyalty of 


| purpose enough, to meet and overcomeevery thing | 
| he can say or do—foe as he is to liberty—enemy, | 


without doubt, to his country—then our liberties 


Public indignation 


K. 








'The Twenty-Eighth Congregational Society | 


and Rev, Robert Collyer. 





Much desire having been expressed to see the 
| correspondence relative to the settlement of Rev. 
Robert Collyer of Chicago, over the society of the | 
late Theodore Parker, we have been requested to | 
give place to the same in our columns, which we | 


cheerfully do as follows :— 
Boston, December 1, 1862. 
Rey. Ropert CoLtyer—Very Dear Sir: The 
undersigned,a committee appointed by the Parish of 


city, to correspond with you, most cheerfully com- 
ply with the request made of them. 

It is well known to you that since the serious ill- 
ness in January, 1859, (resulting subsequently in 
the death,) of our late pastor, Rev. Theodore 


Parker,—now nearly four years,—this Society has | 
| had no regular or accredited miniscer. 
|large attendance upon the ministrations which | 


There continues to be trouble between | could be offered by casual clerical and lay asssist- | 
ere CO ” i } 


the Prusslan Chamber of Deputies and the Minis- | 
try, and ov the 11th of May, there was a scene in | 
the Chamber, which must have reminded Mr. | 


ance, the Society has patiently awaited the pres- 


ence of some individual who seemed calculated to | 


unite a decisive majority in his favor for perma- 
nent connection. During this long period, with 


held regular services on Sunday; aud the bond of 


union among our people is to a remarkable degree | 


unbroken. Though without a settled clergyman, 
and deprived of many spiritual and social ad- 


and catholicity of the pulpit of Music Hall. 

But there are needs of our people which we feel 
we cannot longer neglect. Time, in this busy har- 
vest-season of Death, not unfrequently makes in- 
cursions into our fold; we have none to whom we 
can rightfully appeal, as the leader of our flock, to 
to the bereaved, or per- 
form the last solemn rites for the dead. The sea- 
son of joy, in the alternations of Life’s experiences 
comes to the households of many; there is none, 


who should have a deep interest in our social and | 
parochial welfare, to be summoned to share the | 
| pleasures of the hour. 
, liberal, 
thoughtful, healthful period of the nation’s career, | 
are imperilled by the want, at this special focus- | 
point of influence, of an earnest soul to preach the | 


The interests of progressive, 
rational Christianity, in this agitating, 


needed word and adorn the living practice. We 


cannot be unmindful of the trusts committed to us, | 


as an organized moral agency, in this era of the 


, world’s history. 


With these considerations pressing upon us, 


we are not forgetful that you and we are, com- | 


paratively, strangers to each other. What we 
have heard and know of you, is most favorable. 


We trust the impressions you have received of us | 


are equally so, Still we desire farther and more 
intimate acquaintance with you. Many of our 
people have not had the pleasure of hearing you. 
We are, therefore, empowered to tender to you an 
invitation to spend four or five weeks with us, as 


may suit your own convenience and engagements, 
| during which you shall on Sundays preach to us, 
| and during the intervening period meet with our 


congregation personally, and learn fully of our 
feelings and desires upon the great issues which un- 
derlie, both for Time and Eternity—so important a 
relation as that of minister and people. 

To this our cordial invitation, we ask a favorable 
consideration, as we know we shall receive a frank 
and honest response. Some who now address you 
were of the little band that invited our first minis- 
ter to his beloved work. 
faith, though of small account, has, through the 
favor of a kind Providence, become a mighty in- 
stumentality for individual benefit and the national 
welfare. . We desire to enlarge and perpetuate it. 
Without a leader and teacher, the work may lan- 
guish or fail. We feel that we cannot longer en- 
counter the risk of so unfortunate and disastrous 
a result! 

We remain, in behalf of the Twenty-eighth Con- 
gregational Society of Boston, your fellow-workers 
JOUN FLINT, 

A. A. BURRAGF, 
Epnau D. CHENEY, 
JouN R. MANLEY, 
CHARLES K. WHIPPLE, 
Curistina D. DUDLEY, 
Cuarves W. SLACK. 


for all good, 





My Dear Frienp :—The letter from the Com- 
mittee of Which you are a member, asking mec to 
come down and preach four or five Sundays to the 
Twenty-eighth Congregational Society in Boston, 
with a view to a closer mutual acquaintance, and, 


if all sides are suited, an ultimate settlement, has | 


come duly to hand. LI write now only to advise 
you of the fact, and to thank you for the sweet 
true manliness of the letter itself. It sounds as 
holy as when a man—a true man—asks a true wo- 
man for a nearer acquaintance, that may result in 
their being made one for life—and not that one the 
man. 
owed to me if [come down, make any hasty deci- 
sion impossible. Please, therefore, allow me two 
weeks ‘for a good think ; at the end of which time 
I will say ‘‘ay®” or “no.” Under ordinary circum, 
stances, | know you might expect me to say “aye” 
or “no,” now. But the relation between Unity 
Church and its pastor has alwars been so loving 
and tender, we are at this time so entirely united 
and prosperous, that I dare not even seem to give 
place to a new element that may result in a separ- 
ation until [have made up my mind whether I can 
possibly leave them in the event of being called to 
Music Hall. In true love, 
Ronert COLtreEr. 
CuricaGo, Dec. §, 1862, (my birthday.) 





° 
CuicaGco, Dec. 22, 1862. 

To THE COMMITTEE OF THE TWENTY-EIGHTH 
CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY OF Boston :—Dear 
Friends :—Un the receipt of your letter, two weeks 
ago today, inviting me to preach with a view to 
settlement, I wrote at once to one of the members 
of your body to say that the matter was so serious 
as to compel me to ask for two weeks to consider 
it. The time expires today, and I shall now an- 
swer. 

I can remember bat one other decision in my 
life that cost me so much painful, searching 
thoacht,—and that was when [ went out from my 
home and kindred to seek a home in this new 
world. 


My answer, after this most painful, and, I be- ; 


lieve, sacred searching, is—{ cannot come. 

Perhaps it is not needful that I should say more 
an this, and that the matter should rest just 
If your letter had felt like the cold 
that is usually seat on such errands, 


He deserves and will receive the exe- | 
| crations of all good men. 
| should mete out to him the punishment which is 


The 55th regiment, the last of the colored regi- | his due, and public indignation ought to be enough. | 


ments from Massachusetts, will soon be full, hav- | 


With a, 


What was then begun in | 


The grave possibilities that are foreshad- | 


Ist. Love.—My church in this place has grown 
up with me. Your letter has revealed to me, as I 
never knew before, how it has grown down into 
my heart. <A very small company of men and wo- 
men gathered round me at the start, three anda 
half years ago. I was just out of the blacksmith’s 
shop. They held on to me; built me achurch; de- 
tended me; loved me; bore with me. They have 
taken the most untiring interest in all I have done, 


more work and given more money for benevolent 
purposes, than I ever dared?to hope. My sermons 
(poor as I believe them to be,) they have listened 
to with a fresh, unflagging interest, never, under 
any circumstances, dropping asleep. I have re- 
joiced with those that did rejoice, and wept with 
those that wept. Every house in my parish is a 
sort of home to me. I know its history for three 


manifestations of their love to me since I men- 
tioned your letter have been so deep, so unbeara- 
ble if I had resolved to leave them, (and it would 
tear the most delicate fibres of my own heart so 
much to leave them under these circumstances,) 
that I have no choice of answers. I must say— 
No! 

2d. Duty.—The small, obscure venture has al- 
ready assumed a most. hopeful promise. Cooped 
up, out north, in some such way as Mr, Parker 


was at West Roxbury, our church is almost full, 
; and the congregation gathers from all parts of the 


city, some coming steadily on foot five miles. 
Most of these are fresh, ardent young men, the 
future power of the Northwest. The testimony 
that [ have had from all quarters of the good I 
have done to these young men, and to all, is be- 
yond all that Lever imagined possible. Our city is 
growing rapidly. Our church grows with it. If 
there is any public event into which ministers come 


| asa natural element, [am one of those selected. 


Our pulpit is known as the vanguard of liberal 
Christianity in the Northwest. It will be vastly 
more soif I stay and prosper. If I leave, this 
church will go to pieces, or suffer fearfully. Our 
removal to a more central place, and the creation 
of a “Music Hall” here, if I stay, our friends con- 
sider a foregone conclusion. Iam already three 
and a half years deep in the life of this city—have 
done all sorts of things init. This would all be 
lost if I left my post. Men of our faith who can 
make much of a mark are very few. And so, for 
duty, I see I must say—No! 

3d. Fear.—Theodore Parker was the greatest 
preacher, and one of the greatest men, of his age. 
His very shadow on the platform of Music Hall is 
a fearful thing. I believe if I came to Boston you 


| would do all for me you ever did for him—love me, 
; a constancy wholly unanticipated, the Society has | 


support me, defend me. 
fear on that side at all. But there is another ele- 
ment you cannot control. The pu!pit at Music 
Hall is the “dissidence of dissent’? East. It must 
give and take the hardest blows. To settle down 
into a nice, easy-going company of good workers 
would, in my estimation, be a ‘“‘most lame and im- 
potent conclusion.” I know very well that this is 
the result whenever a new idea has won recogni- 
tion and respect. It will be so some time with 


| what I am sorry to see is getting to be called Par- 
| kerism. Friends have written to me since the ru- | 


mor of your most generous intention went over 


| the invisible wires, ‘‘You will be able to unite the 
| Twenty-Eighth Society with the great Unitarian 
| body.” Dear friends, believe me, that is what I 


never want to see. There must be aturbulent, irre- 
pressible Christ in Boston. You have in your for- 
mer minister held that great trust. If you let it 
go, God will raise up another. The man who shall 
next take the sword Parker wielded must be mus- 
cular as Parker. I hope I shall still grow stronger 
and better able todo my share of whatever hard 


my nature has revealed to me far more clearly than 


I saw, before I needed to search so closely for your | 
sakes, that the sword in my hands would be the | 


weapon of a giant in the hands of a child. I 
came down to preach for you because I loved your 
great, true preacher who has gone to heaven, and 
because I loved your faithful fulfilment of his 
spirit and purpose. There is no place on this con- 
tinent where I would rather stand, except where I 
do stand. If I knew of atruth that I could be to 
you what he was whose memory you love so dear- 
ly, and whose mantle you wear, it would be still 
harder than itis to say “No!” even now. But I 
have no other answer possible. 

My love to those that hold me; my duty to the 


| great young city and country where my life so far 


is recognized as a power for good; and my 
deep sense of my utter unfitness to fill the place 
where your love would exalt me, leave me no al- 
ternative. 
With true love, I remain, ever, 
Ropert COLLYER. 





At a meeting of the parish, Jan. 9, 1853, upon 


the conclusion of the reading of the foregoing cor- , 


respondence, the following resolution was present- 
ed, and after a free interchange of views, was 
unanimously adopted, and a copy directed to be 
sent to Mr. Collyer :— 

_ Resolved, That the Twenty-Eighth Congrega- 
tional Society have received with mingled feelings 
of regret and pleasure the heartfelt and conclusive 
letter of declinature of the Rev. Robert Collyer to 
the invitation to visit and preach to this parish; 
that while they unfeiznedly regret that his services 


. are not to be gained to this society and city, they 
are nevertheless pleased that the great Northwest, | 


as well as our common country, together with the 
interests of progressive, rational Christianity, are 
still to have the benefit of his earnest and disinter- 


' ested labors; and that their cordial wishes for his 


continued health and prosperity are herewith ten- 
dered with fraternal respect and love. 


wom * 


FIRST SPEECH OF M. D. CONWAY. 
IN LONDON. 


A very large meeting was held at Finsbury 
Chapel, May 6, over which Rey. Baptist Noel pre- 
sided, to consider American affairs. After the 





Chairman had opened the meeting with a glowing , 


address, Rev. Dr. Kennedy moved the following 
Resolution. 

** Resolved, that this Meeting, believing Slavery 
to be Anti-Christian, and opposed to every prin7i- 
ple of justice and humanity, cordially approves the 
Emancipation Policy, now being triumphantly car- 
ried out by the Government of the United Siates, 
and ofters to the Loyal States the assurance of its 
heartfelt sympathy in thetr present struggle 


, against the despotism sought to be perpetuated | 


and extended by the slaveholders Contederacy.” 


The Resolution having been seconded in an earn- ' 
by Mr. Probin, Mr. Conway from | 


est speech 
America, arose to support it, and said:— 

To you, my fellow men of England, and you 
women of England, who are so nobly laboring for 
the cause of justice now undergoing its ordeal in 
America, I bring the cordial greeting of the friends 
of Freedom in America,—that body of men who 
hold now, as they have always held, that the rights 
of man are above questions of Union or anything 
else. They are now not a smali body of men: be- 
cinning with one man setting up a little paper in 
an attic with one negro boy to help him, they 
have now about twelve journals in the United 
States consecrated to Liberty, and they have voices 
in Congress and in the Legislature of every State. 
I could wish that some worthier representative of 
them could stand in my place tonight. I could 
wish that Wendell Phillips (loud applause )could 
wave over this crowd that wand of eloquence under 
whose magic all must bow: [ could wish that the 
old pioneer himseif(renewed applause) whose lite 
is better than any oration, could stand before you; 
but to send them here at this juncture would be 
like sending Queen Victoria and Earl Russell to 
Boston for a season. My own claim to vou de- 
pends chiedy on the fact that having been born 
in the South ane for many vears sympathized 
with slavery and secession, I can speak with some 
authority concerning facts which it is important to 
know. [tis asa Sontherner that I speak to von; 
and here let me say that having years ago recoiled 
trom the bad motto “* Ourcountry right or wrong” 
so far as to suffer exile from my own State, Vir- 
ginia, because she was wrong,—I will not today 
adhere to the Union or any other cause except as 
far as I believe it to be chat of the right. Certainly 
no banner, however much I may love it shall con- 
secrate for me more bloodshed. It has been al- 
ledged tiat the antislavery men who have been 
for so Many years opposed to the Union because 
it did not mean justice, are now supporting it be- 
cause they are over borne by a 


Such a statement is utterly unfounded. They now 


support the Union freely and cordially, because it . ibly 
‘than that. There are many good, patriotic men, 
, who don’t wish the Constitution saved as it is; 
, they wish to have it altered. I, for one, would 


is identified with all for which they have been 
these many vears striving. It has been justly 
said that the motive of the Government in this war 


| and bid him good speed. 


' fruits. 





| ing power. 
, tape even for foreign recognition! 


| its independence. 
work is going; buta most faithful searching of | 


; stead of evils. 


, she is now clad. 


‘to collect this heterogeneous assem) lage? 


clamor. | 


(Applause. ) 

It is cf no import to say that whilst the friends 
of Emancipation have one object, the Government 
has another. Nearly every individua! has mixed 
motives in every act; nations always have. When 
Cwsar conquered the world he did not mean more 


| than to extend his own power; he did not mean 


to cut paths throughout the world for tie Chris- 
tian religion soon to come—vet he did it. Alex- 
ander conquering the worl and weeping that he 
had no other world to conquer, was inspired by 
his own ambition; vet he was really driving back 
barbarism and plantingGreek Letters and Arts. And 


whatever motive may be driving the plowshare of 


War through our land, we who live there see the 
Genius of Liberty following and sowing every fur- 


row it makes with the seeds of Liberty, Equality | 
_ and Fraternity. (Loud Applause.) Many of these 


seeds have already sprung up and borne their 
We have had too many solid and palpable 
gains for Freedom under this War for the Union 
to doubt what it is bringing to pass. As the War 


| has passed along some have seen its steps traced 


only in the blood, and debt, and frequent defeat; 


as Freedom in our territories, and the liberation of 
over three millions of human beings. These are 
sufficient arguments to prove to us that this is at 
present a war for humanity; when slavery shows 


any such gains from it, it will be time enough to | 


oppose the war. And those in America who have 
never flinched from assailing the Union when it 
wronged humanity will not begin to flinch now. 


I cannot, of course, in the brief space remaining | 


to me, go into any details of my experience with 
slavery; but I will say that, with other young Vir- 
ginians, I grew up to my twentieth year witha 
strong detestation of Yankees—not one of whom I 
had ever known. I was warmly for secession, and 
at Warrenton, Va., where I resided a while, was 
the Secretary of a Disunion Society. I was among 
those who received there with honor our Senators 
Mason and Hunter, when they returned with the 
fresh stains of the Fugitive Slave Bill on their 
hands. [conversed freely with them; I mingled 
in debates and consultations for years in the South; 
and I can attest that the plan was to build upa 
magnificent slave empire in the South, which 
should embrace not only the slave States, but also 
Mexico, Central America and Cuba. 

It was known to us ther that the great mass of 
the South meant to reopen the slave trade. This 
matter was eagerly discussed. The only opposi- 
tion to it wasin Maryland, Virginia and Kentucky. 
Why they were opposed to it I am almost ashamed 
to say. It was because these States, having no 
plantation svstem extensive enough to absorb the 
increase of the slaves, furnished an annual harvest 
for the slave trader to reap and bear South. If the 
African slave trade should be reopened, these Bor- 
der States would be no longer the African Coast 
for the traders. But, nevertheless, the fact re- 
mained that the great Cotton Section would pre- 
vail inthe matter. I see no reason to believe the 
sentiment there has changed since. You remem- 
ber in that celebrated ‘“‘Corner Stone” speech of 
Vice President Stevens, he says that slavery is a 
great principle to be developed; that they were on- 
ly laying a foundation upon which a grand super- 
structure is to be reared. 
is this development to take place? I have herea 
copy of a letter picked up at sea—not by Admiral 


Wilkes (laughter)—from Mr. Benjamin to Mr. La- , 


| mar, Confederate Minister at St. Petersburgh. I 
I have not one touch of | , Minis sburg 


have it from Mr. Seward, with the seal of the State 
Department upon it, guaranteeing its authenticity. 
In it Mr. Benjamin tells his Minister that he must 
decline to make any treaty or stipulation with any 
foreign nation that the Confederacy will not re- 
open the slave trade. He gives for this the lame 


; reason that such a stipulation is not by the Con- 


federate Constitution permitted to the treaty-mak- 
The Confederacy will not stretch red- 
But let us see: 
the Confederate Government has already acceded 


| to three out of four of the propositions embraced 


in the Paris declaration, establishing among the 


| Powers so acceding certain rules of mantime 


law in time of war, whereas their Constitution ex- 
pressly says: “The Congress shall have power to 
define and punish piracies and felonies committed 


| on the high seas, and offences ayainst the law of 
nations; to declare war, grant letters of marque 


and reprisal, and make rules concerning captures 
on land and water.” Now why does the treaty- 
making power of the Confedeyacy shrink from en- 
tering into compacts with foreign States on sub- 
jects over which Congress has more or less controi, 


' only when slavery is called in question? It is be- 


cause of a determined, though as yet secret pur- 
pose to leave the State interested to do so free to 
revive the slave trade should the Confederacy gain 
The Confederacy will then ex- 
cuse itself to the world by a jargon about “limits 
of its authority,” “sovereign States,’’ &c. But 
inothing can be more certain than that this ‘Cor- 
ner Stone” involves a superstructure reared of 
every crime and every curse under which human- 
ity has ever groaned. 

Now it is our duty in American to prevent this if 
we can. However comfortable it might be for us 
to let the South go; to recall our sons and_ broth- 


ers to the fireside; to build up the North into aj 


great Republic ;—we are pledged to our posterity, 
to four millions of oppressed human beings, to 
Humanity in whose behalf we are entrusted with 
that new world which is its beacon and hope to 
prevent if possible the surrender to organized and 


| powerful barbarism of 850,000 square miles of that 
| Continent. 


Not to do so would be evading a re- 
sponsibility which we ouchtto falfil. Ithascome 
to us as a hard and heavy cross, but America has 
bowed her shoulders to it, and, by God’s blessing, 
will bear it to the end! 

But can we prevent this? For our responsibility 
is limited by our ability. (Cries of “yes,” with a 
few “noes.”’) Let the facts indicate: the census of 
1860 gives the States in rebellion; Whites, 4,622,- 
000; Slaves, 3,371,000. It gives the North, 23,- 
462,000. 


| what is notorious in America, that our Government 
; has shrunk from striking the South with its full 


power. (Hear, hear.) It has been in the condition 
of a good-natured man, six feet high, weighing two 
hundred, who has to fight with a man three feet 
high, weighing one hundred. But the South has 


already run almost to the end of her resources | 


whilst the North has scarcely begun upon hers. 
The price of gold in the two sections will indicate 
this. Whilstin the North gold has only a premium 


| of a half dollar, in the South the gold dollar costs 
' five. Even then I am told that gold is a myth,— 
| and that it is found in Richmond only in Museums, 
| labelled “an ancient and czrious metal—very rare.” 
| (Laughter.) 


But not only this; those 3,371,000 slaves we are 


: lawfully and gradually, but surely transferring from 


the wrong side to the right, which will make our 
strength 26,833,000. (Applanse.) 

Then remember that of that 4,622,060 rebellion 
whites, 3,000,000 at least are of the wretched class 
known there as ‘poor whites.”” These are indis- 
scribably wretehed; the serfs of the soil—the mis- 
erable tenantry cf the rich slaveholders. Scorned 
even by negroes; not one in a hundred able to 
read; suffering every discomfort,—these men now 


| arrayed against us we expect to conquer to our 


side, where they really belong, did they only know 
it. Without direct interest in slavery—with every 


| interest against it—they will see that as we come 


in contact with them we bring them blessings in- 


want—education instead of ignorance. They will 
wake up and recognize their true friends and their 
actual toe. 

And indeed we do not despair of conquering 
thus the entire South after a generation by giving 


her bloom and beauty—wealth and education, the ; 


fruits of freedom, for the ashes and dust in which 
The South has sought our de- 
struction, we will take a great revenge upon her— 
we will heap her with plenty, with light which 
shall rollaway her clouds of ignorance, with all 
the blessings which liberty alone can bestow. 
(Applause. ) 


GERBIT SMITH'S SPEECH 
At the Loyal League Convention. 


The following is a full report, from the Utica 
Herald of May 28, of the speech delivered in the 
Loyal League Convention at Uticaon the 26th ult. : 

This strikes me asa very mottled assemblage, 





politically considered, and in a certain point of 


view morally considered also. Here we are, Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans, temperance men and anti- 
temperance men, some one thing and some anoth- 
er, and there are soldiers among us. I see soldiers 
[applause] who have returned from the battle field 
wet with the sweat of war, and some of them with 
its blood. They have returned to receive our ben- 
edictions and to be the witnesses of our enduring 
and deep gratitude for their heroic defence of our 
bleeding country. [Applause.] 

Now what is the object that has had the ew 

an- 
swer, it isa common cause. This is the mighty 
loadstone that has been able to draw us together, 
in spite of our mutual differences, in spite of our 
different views and different character. There are 
persons so bigoted and so impracticable as not to 
consent to ceine into a common cause. [ know 
Democrats who, not even to save their beloved 
country—I cannot say, however, how beloved to 
them—[laughter}—there are Democrats, I say, 
who, not even to save this dear country, will con- 
sent to vote any other than a Democratic ticket; 
and I know Republicans who will not consent to 
vote any other but a Republican ticket; and I 
know Abolitionists, and I am ashamed of them, 
[laughter] and even temperance men, who will not 
consent to work with any other than theirown sort 
of people. But we, I thank God for it, are not 
such. We, thongh differing from each other at 


many points, can, nevertheless, when fhe nation | 


calls for it, consent to work together. Now, I ask, 
what is this common cause which has drawa us 


Just here give me your special attention. I ask, 
again, what is this common cause? Is it to save 
the Constitution? Oh! it is inexpressibly more 


_ together? 


Now in what direction , 


Now I do not hesitate to say just here, | 


They will have plenty instead of} 


lips or pen, the slightest exception to eny of them; 
and probably never shall. Well, is it then the sav- 
ing of the country that is this the common cause? 
[t is not even that, for there are many good men 
_ who do not like the present boundaries of our coun- 
try. They wish itto be made smaller For my 
own part, every rood of it is dear to my heart. 
[Applause.] I would not have one star pass from 
the National flag. [Applause.] Not even poor 
| South Carolina. [Applause and laughter.} I love 
even South Carolina. I love her for the memory 


of her nobie men who stood by the side of our rev- | 


olutionary fathers. I love her for another reason; 
I love her for what she will become again when 
| she shall have come out of her present degeneracy 
and madness. 
which has drawn us together is not the saving of 


' the Constitution, nor the saving of the Union, nor } 


; the saving of the country, pray what then 1s it? 
| My answer will be—and it will leap up from all 
| your hearts to your lips—it is the putting down of 
| this accursed and causeless rebellion. [ Applause. | 
| That is the common cause that has drawn us to- 
| gether. And now mark you we all stand together 
| at this point, where all good and just and patriotic 
/ men can and do stand with us. [Applause.] And 
| then one thing more; that is the very point where 
| unpatriotic and selfish men refuse to stand with us. 
| The very point. 

And yet, some of these unpatriot ¢ and self-seek- 
ing men, and traitors among them, are very eager 
| to assure us of their intense regard for the Union 
; and Constitution and country. But when we turn 
upon them with the question, “Are you for putting 
, down the rebellion?” they are found wanting: 

That is just the only test to apply to them, and un- 
| der its application they fall. I recollect that more 
| than thirty years azo, when Great Britain was agi- 

tated by the proposition to abolish British slavery, 
; some Quakers supplied themselves with an image 
of a kneeling slave, and the appealing question 
| was running out of his mouth, ‘‘Am I not a man 
; and a brother?”” When the candidates for seats in 
Parliament would come around to these Quakers 
and solicit their votes, and tell them of the many 
fine things they would do if elected—things pecu- 
liarly acceptabie to Quakers—these cunning Qua- 
kers would thrust in the face of these candidates 
this appealing image, and ask them, “Can you go 
| that? If you can’t go that, we can’t go you.” 
Just so do [ do with these men, when they prate 
about their love for the Constitution, the Union 
| and the country. Iask them, and you ask them, 
| can ydu go for putting down the rebellion? If 
you can’t go that, we can’t go you. O, why should 
| we go these vile hypocrites—for such they are— 
| who talk about being for the Constitution and the 
| Union and the country, and yet go not for putting 
| down the rebellion, the putting down of which can 
| alone save these blessings to us, and the triumph 
| of which will rob us of them all? 


And now we have but one duty; our one work | 
You | 


is the work of putting down the rebellion. 


| have got to come to this point. I don’t allow my- 


self to be a coworker with any one on earth who | 
: The putting down of | 
this rebellion must be done, come what will to | 

ly the work of a Lady,—of one who has traveled much and 


does not come to this point. 


Constitution and Union, and even country. JAp- 
| plause. | Can vou go that? [Applause,.and cries 
of “Yes, ves.”] | For I hold that our duty to Jus- 


tice, in putting down this rebellion, is infinitely | 


| more commanding and absolute than any duty we 
owe to the Constitution or Union, or even the 
boundaries of our country. I claim that we are to 
vo for putting down the rebellion unconditionally. 
Can you go that? You are not to say, we will con- 
sent to put down the rebellion on condition of the 
, saving of the Constitution, the saving of the Union, 
| or the saving of the country. You are to say, we 


not go along with us. [Applause ] 
one questions me, Would you go for putting down 


this rebellion with all the possible risks that the | 


Union, the Constitution, and the country might go 
with it?) [ answer, I would. I answer, I make no 
calculation at all at that point. My only duty has 
| been, from the first, the putting down of this rebel- 
lion. And here, some old Abolitionist, perhaps, 
would ask me, Do you go for putting down this re- 
bellion at all possible hazards,—that slavery may 
survive and be stronger than ever? [I would. [ 
run that risk. [Applause.] I have no conditions 
to make in behalf of any of my hobbies, and have 
not had since the day the news reached me at Pe- 
terboro’ of the bombardment of Sumter. 
plause. | 
And now let me here say, that in my philosophy, 
the putting down of crime cannot bring any harm 
to any good, cannot bring any help to any evil. 
Hence the putting down of this rebellion, which is 
the crime of crimes, cannot bring any possible 
harm to any good, in the Constitution, in the Un- 


ion, or in the country, or in freedom—none what- | 


ever. Leall it the crime of crimes. Earth has 


never known a greater crime than this attempt to | 


destroy a nation which had never done anything to 
provoke that attempt, a nation which had always 
been not only just, but exceedingly partial, to those 
guilty of this piratical and murderous attempt. 
[Applause.] And wow let me here say, that to 
| make ourselves most effective in this work, we 
ought to cultivate earnestness. Oh! what an im- 
mense advantage the South has had over us in 
' that respect? If all our early Generals—I beg your 


[laughter.J—you are too nearly kindred to me 
that [should do that—I say if our early Generals 
had had but a tithe of the earnestness that char- 
acterizes the South and the Southern Generals, we 
should not have needed to be meeting here; the 
rebellion would long ago have ended And _ there 


| ig one thing more we need to cultivate, and that | 
Can you go that? [‘‘Yes, sir,” and | 
With maps and plans. 


is resentment. 
applause.] I know there is a sentimental, namby- 
pamby religion, which takes fright at the idea of 
| Cuitivating resentment. 


| has been our want all the way through. I recall 
a conversation with that great and good man 
| THEODORE PaRKER, Which I had afew years be- 
| fore his death—a conversation on the elements ir 

human character. He claimed great credit for our 
| power of party hating. That’s like him; and were 
| he now alive, you might be sure of having at least 

one hearty hater of the rebellion. He would ex- 


| haps some one would remind me of the prayer. 
| “Father, forg:ve them, they know not what they 


’ 


do.” Now, I hold that this resentment is entirely 


compatible with the highest civilization and pur- | 


est Christianity, and entirely consistent with for- 
giveness; but, moreover, these rascals do know 
| what they can do. [Great laughter and applause. ] 
Our Saviour had none such in his eye when he 
prayed. [Applause.] They know what they do, 
and they do it with a hatred and with a will that 


puts to shame our indecision and gentleness. I | 
say, we must go unconditionally for putting down | 3 
| Haraszthy’s Grape Cultnre and Wiue Mak- 


the rebellion. And let me add, our loyalty is to be 

unconditional. We have tried our Government 
| and we can trust it. [Applause.] I do not say 
| that we are bound to agree with it in all its views 
| of tariffs and other things; I do not say that we 
| are bound to approve all war measures even. It is 
| entitled to our loyalty, because it has abundantly 
| proved itself to be honestly and earnestly intent on 
| putting down the rebelifon. I observed this fore- 
noon a skittishness on one point—at the point of 
politics. A word on that. 

I have observed, I mean to say, that some per- 
| sons are afraid that this grand Loyal League, into 
| which I would have all right men of the North, 
| South, East and West enter, will become a party 

machine. Now I would have this grand Loyal 
League a mighty power in politics. That’s my 
view of it. [Applause.] I would have it work 
| day and night to keep out of political office every 
| man who is not unconditionally against the rebel- 
| lion. [donot say keep out of office Democrats or 


Republicans, but every man who does not stand by , 


the Government, who is not unconditionally for the 
| Government. I have never in my life voted a Re- 
| publican ticket; for I am, as I think, a Democrat 
of Democrats. Nota sham, spurious Democrat; 
| but a man going for equal rights of all men. [Ap- 
plause.] If any man here can say, I am a Demo- 
crat, I answer in Paul’s words—‘“I, more.” Our 
great work is before us. Itis not to save the 
| Union, or the Constitution, or the country; that is 
all prating. Ido not wantto hear aman speak 
about his love for the country, but rather about 
his hatred of the rebels. I will infer his love for 
his country from his hatred of the rebels. Put 
down the rebellion, and the Union and the Consti- 
' tution and the country will take care of themselves. 
_Ttamurderer should be discovered in Utica, the con- 
cern is to be not for the safety of Utica, but to ar- 
rest and punish the murderer. Arrest and punish 
him, and Utica will take care of herself. Nor do 
I want you to talk about what shall be done after 
the rebellion is put down. The rebellion is not put 
down yet, and we never shail put it down if we al- 
low ourselves to be diverted from the actual and 
urgent duties of the present to speculations in re- 
gard to the future. The only problem, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that we can solve to-day, is putting down the 
rebellion. I would postpone every other thought 
to that solution. Let me add, “Sufficient to the 
day is the evil thereof.’ Wemust grudge noth- 
ing; we must grudze no help, no precious treasure, 
no precious lives. Neither treasure nor life would 
be worth any thing to us, or any right-minded 
nan, if this rebellion were triumphant. If we 
should fail, we shall need no property to live on, 
for then we shall be sinking under loads of infamy 
and anguish of heart, and shall desire to live no 
longer. 





THE CoLorEep Troops.—A soldier recently 
from Helena, assures us thatthe Ist regiment of 


Arkansas volunteers, composed, with the excep- | 


tion of commissioned officers and sergeants, of en- 
tirely negroes, presents a very fine appearance, 
This regiment left Helena a few days since for the 
vicinity of Vicksburg. It is fall one thousand 
strong and admirably drilled. The negroes take a 
great pride in drilling and have learned with as- 
tonishing rapidity. Their fighting qualities are 
yet to be tested, but it is confidently expected that 
they will acquit themselves creditably. Many reg- 
iments are forming and it will not be long until 


| the rebel conntry. 


Well, now, if this common cause : 


T wo 








[ A p- | 


| Ht" 


| bellion. 


pardon, Mr. President, I didn’t include yourself— | 


We need morerescutment | 


| to fight the rebels as we ought tofightthem. That |! 
r is a 5 | kell. Author of ‘Sylvia’s Lovers,’ “Mary Barton,” etc. 


claim with the Psalinist, “Do not [hate them, O | 
| Lord! [ hate them with a perfect hatred.” Per- | 


| Outpost Duty for Infantry. 


MARRIED. 


In this city Ist inst., Nathan P. Carter to Carrie A. Rice. 











| 28th ult., Sidney Dorsey of Baltimore, to Emma J. Bell of 
| Boston. 


In West Cambridge 28th ult., Augustus Tribble of Bos- 


| ton to Geraldine, daughter of H. Wellington of W. C. 


In Providence Ist inst., Charles B. Trowbridge to Faunie 
Remington, both of P. 

















DIED. 
In this city 3lst ult, Thomas Price, 52 
Goff, 67. Charles W. Gregor, 20. 
In Newport, R. I., Elizabeth A. Parker,:66, wife of Peter 
Parker of Boston. 





lst inst., Wm. 
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MESSRS. TICKNOR & FIELDS 


PUBLISH THIS DAY 


OUT DOOR PAPERS. 


By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


I Volume. - - - Price $1 25 


Contents : 


The Health of our Girls. 
April Days. 

My Out-Door Study. 
Water- Lilies. 


Saints, and their Bodies. 
Physical Courage. 

A Letter to a Dyspeptic. 
The Murder of the Inno- 


cents. The Lite of Birds. 
Barbarism and Civiliza- | The Procession of the 
zation. Flowers. 
Gymnastics. Snow. 


A New Couhterblast. 


It. 


ELILIAN: 
A ROMANCE. 


One Volume, 16mo, - - ~- _ Price $1 00 


Lruuan.— We have been fortunate enough to see the early 
sheets of a novel, which we may announce, we be believe as 
a Boston novel,—to be published by Ticknor & Fields. No 
authrr’s name appears upon the title page, but it is whis- 
pered that Lilian is the work of a Bostonian. It is evident- 


traveled well—of ready appreciation of the beauties of art 
nature,—an artist indeed in the mysteries of music. 
The story is singularly exciting in passages and in its de- 


nouement;—and so varied in its scenes that the acters are 
| led into a variety of surroundings which severely test the 


author's ability in one of the most difficult lines of her art. 
The Italian scenes, and the seaboad Ilfe seem to us especial- 
ly successful. 

Lilian will be published early in June, and we prediet for 


A ‘ ihe | it decided success.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 
zo for putting down the rebellion unconditionally, | 


and that is just where these traitorous enemies will | 
What! some | 


OG Either of the above works for sale by all 
booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of the price. 


TICKNOR AND FIELDS, 
PUBLISHERS, 


135 Washington street, Boston. 





AND BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
New York, 
Have just published : 


Draper’s Intellectual Development of En- 
rope. A History of the Intellectual Development of Europe. 


| By John William Draper, M. D., LL. D., Professor of Chem- 


istry and Physiology in the University of New York; author 
of a ‘Treatise on Human Physiology,” etc., etc. 8vo, cloth, 
$3 60. 





Harper’s Pictorial History of the Great Re- 


Part IV. Price 25 cents. 





Harper’s Magazine for June. Price 25 cts. 





A First Friendship. A Novel. 8vo, paper, 25c. 





Kinglake’s Crimean war. The Invasion of 
the Crimea: its Grigin, and an Account of its Progress down 
to the Death of Lord Raglan. By Alex. Wm. Kinglake. 
Vol. I. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 





A Dark Night’s Work. A Tale. By Mrs. Gas- 


8vo, paper, 25 cents. 





African Hunting, from Natal to Zambesi, 


| including Lake Ngami, the Kalahari Desert, etc., from 1852 


to 1862. By Wm. Chas. Baldwin, F. R. G. R. With map, 
fifty illustrations by Wolf and Zwecker, anda portrait of the 
Great Sportsman. Small Svr, cloth, $1 50. 





Sylyia’s Lovers. A Novel. By Mrs. Gaskell. 


; Author of ‘‘Mary Barton,” ‘‘pranford,’’ ‘My Lady Lud- 


low,** ‘‘North and South,” ‘‘Moorland Cottage,” “Right at 
Last,’ etc. 8vo, paper, 50c. 





Sea Kings and Naval Heroes. A Book for 
Boys. By John G. Edgar, author of ‘History for Boys,” 
‘*Boyhood of Great Men,” ‘‘Footprints of Famous Men,” 
‘*Wars of the Roses,” etc. Illustrated 1l6mo, cloth, 76c. 





ing, etc. Grape Culture and Wine Making; being the Offi- 


| cial Report of the Commissioner appointed to investigate 


the Agriculture of Europe, with especial Reference to the 
Products of Califoruia. By A. Haraszthy. Numerous il- 
lustrations. 8vo, cloth, 60c. 





Principia Latina, Part I. A First Latin 
Course, comprehending Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise 
Book, with Vocabularies. By William Smith, LL. D., au- 
thor of the ‘‘History of Greece,’ and editor of a ‘‘Classical 
Dictionary” and the ‘‘Dictionary of Greek and Roman An- 
tiquities.’’ Carefully revised and improved by Prof Henry 
Drisler, of Columbia College, New York. 12mo, flexible 
cloth binding, 60c. 





Geu. Butterfield’s Outpost Dnty. Camp and 
Standing Orders, Extracts 
from the Revised Regulations for the Army, Rules for 
Health, Maxims for Soldiers, and Duties of Officers. By 


| Daniel Butterfield, Major-Gen. of Vols., U. 8. A., Chief of 
| Staff to Gen. Hooker. 


Approved by the War Department. 
18mo, flexible cloth, 60c. 





Barrington. A Novel. By Charles Lever, au- 
thor of ‘‘Charles O'Malley,” ‘Gerald Fitzgerald,’ ‘One of 
Them,” **The Martins of Cro’ Martin,’ ‘Maurice Tiernay,”’ 
“The Dodd Family Abroad,” ete. §8vo, paper, 0c. 





My Diary North and North. 
Howard Russell. 8vo, paper, 75c. 


By William 





Any of the above books sent by mail postage free, on re- 
ceipt of the price. cu 


> 
a 


THEIR SIGNIFICANCE. 





oO 8 E 8 ; “yy 


Illustrated with engravings of the Roman. Grecian, In- 
dian, Negro, Celestial, Aquiline, Turn-up, and Pug Noses, 
with the character revealed by each. Eyes—blue, black, or 
gray. Lips—thin and pale, or full and red, prim or pout- 
ing, scolding or loving. Mouth—large or small. Hair— 
light or dark, coarse or fine, straight or curly. Cheeks— 
thin or plump, pale or colored. Teeth—regular or irregu- 
lar. Ears—large or smal]. Neck—longor short. &kin— 
rough or smooth. All to be amply illustrated with engrav- 
ings. The walk, talk, laugh, and voice, all indicate charac- 
ter. We may know an honest face froma dishonest one, 
and we will show how. Besides the atove, we shall treat 
on Ethnology, or the Natural History of Man; of Physioio- 
gy, and the Laws of Life and Health; of Physiognomy, or 


signs of Character, and how to read them; of Phrenology, | 


the Philosophy of Mind; and of Psychology, the Science of 
the Soul. Man, with reference to all bis relationa of life, 


social, intellectual, and spiritual, and what each can do best, | 


will be elucidated in the 


Phrenological Journal and Life Illustrated. 


New volume commences July Ist. A handsome quarto | 
monthly at only $1.50 year. Sample numbers 15 cents. — 
' darkness in its most terrible form will overspread | 
It is one of the righteous retri- . 
| butions of the war, that these freed men, on whom, | 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 


0-3 308 Broadway, New York. 


School Superintendents, 


CROSBY & NICHOLS 


PS Respectfully invite the attention of their friends, and the 
Christian public generally, to their extensive and carefully 
selected assortment of Theological Literature and Sabbath 
School Books. 

Having recently made large and valuable additions to 
these departments, on very advantageous terms, they are 
now enabled to offer superior ind ts to all p de- 
sirous to establish or replenish their Libraries. All Stand- 
ard Works in the various departments of Literature con- 
stantly on hand, and all new publications as soon as issued. 

Complete sets of the 





NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 


CHRISTIAN SPECTATOR, 


BIBLIOTHECA SACRA, 
CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, 
AMERICAN ALMANAC, 


are offered at low prices. 


REOENT PUBLICATIONS. 

THEOLOGICAL AND HOMOLETICAL COM- 
mentary on the New Testament. By Prof. Lange. 4 yols. 
now ready, including Matthew, Mark, and a portion of 
Luke. 

THE PENTATEUCH VINDICATED. By Pro- 
fessor Green. 

THOUGHTS ON GOD. By Rev. Dr. McDuff. 

PRAYING AND WORKING. Being some ac- 
count of what men can do when in earnest. 

MEDITATIONS ON DEATH AND ETER- 
nity. 

A YEAR WITH ST. PAUL. By C. E. Knox. 

THE RISEN REDEEMER. The Gospel His 
tary from the Resurrection to the Day of Pentecost. By 
Dr. Krummacher. 

STANLEY’S HISTORY OF THE EASTERN 
Church. 

STANLEY’S 
Church. 

ANDREWS’ LIFE OF OUR LORD. 

TRIUMPHS OF THE BIBLE, with Testimony 
of Science to ita Truth. 

FAMILY SERMONS. By Horatius Bonar, D. D. 

THE DESERT PATHWAY. By Rev. W. Rob- 
ertson, D. D. 

LETTERS ON THE MINISTRY OF THE 
Gospel. By Francis Wayland, D. D. 

I WILLS OF TIIE PSALMS. By Rev. P. B. 
Power. 

LIFE OF CHAPLAIN FULLER. 

LYELL’S GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES OF 
the Antiquity of Man. 

MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS OF JOSEPH 
G. Hoyt, LL. D., late Chancellor of Washington University, 
8t. Louis. 

MITCHELL’S ASTRONOMY OF THE BIBLE. 

PENTATEUCH AND BOOK OF JOSHUA 
Critically examined. By Bishop Colenso. 

D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY OF ,THE REFOR- 
mation in Europe in the Time of Calvin. 

CHANNING’S SELF CULTURE, 

MAHAN’S REPLY TO COLENSO. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 
By Colenso. 

COCHIN’S RESULTS OF SLAVERY. 

COCHIN’S RESULTS OF EMANCIPATION. 

WOLFF ON BAPTISM. 


HISTORY OF THE JEWISH 


. 


The above, with many others of a similar character, are 
offered to Clergymen and Students at a liberal discount. 

Orders from a distance will receive prompt and careful 
attention. 

SERMON PAPER and STATIONERY of the best quality. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
117 Washington street. 





T. HIGGINS & COQO., 


O. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


No. 109 Washington street, Boston. 


MR. HIGGINS would say to his former patrons and 
friends, that the copartnership heretofore existing on Han- 
over street, has by mutual consent been dissolved, and 
would be most happy to receive them at this establishment. 





These rooms, formerly occupied by L. H. Haus, having 
been refitted and improved by puting in two of the best 
Ground Glass Sky Lights now so extensively used and ap- 
proved by the best Artists of the country, giving facilities 
unsurpassed in thia city. 

By having two Operating Apartments, we are enabled te 
execute the Art with the lcast possible delay, which is so 
vsry desirable. We are prepared to copy Pictures of all 
| kinds, enlarging them to any size, and giving any style of 
finish desired. We have also secured the latest improve- 
menta for making tho ‘‘Carte de-Visites.”” 

All first impressions or negatives will be be preserved at 
this establishment, thus enabling persons to secure dupli- 
cates at short notice. 


Oscar 'T. Higgins & Co., 


109 WASHINGTON STREET, 


BOSTON. 89 
E DW 
y 


STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKER, 





A RD M. DAVIS, 


No. 39 South Third street, (Second floor,) 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





I have this day opened an office for the transaction of a 
Gengrat ExcHanGs and Banxino Businzss, and the sale of 
Bonds and other Securities on Commission. 

Particular attention will be given to Government Secu- 
rities, as the most reliable investments. 

Bonds and Stocks in general will be bought and sold. 

Dividends, Interests, and Coupons will be collected and 
remitted. 
| Railroad, City, County and Township Bonds negotiated. 

Quartermaster’s Vouchers and Yearly Certificates bought 
| and sold. 
| Interest allowed on Deposits, and Loans negotiated. 
Special Collections made. 
Coin and Currency bought. 
' Foreign Exchange sold. 

As I have a prompt and reliable correspondent in New 
York, connected with,the Broker's Board, I can execute or- 
ders with despatch 

Any business entrusted to me will be attended to prompt- 
ly and faithfully. 








E. M. DAVIS, 
j Second floor 89 South Third street. 
Philadelphia, Pa-, April 1, 1863. tf—38 
MAGIC CURE FOR CORNS, 


In five minutes, without pain, by 


DR. N: KENISON’S 
improved medicines, applied only at his rooms, 2] Temple 
place, rear of 307 Washington street. All troubles of the 
feet treated on scientific principles. 38-3 
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N R. BIERSTADT’S 
or THE 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 
ON EXHIBITION aT THE 
STUDIO BUILDING, 
TREMONT STREET, 


From 9A.M. to6 P.M. Admission 25 eemts. eee 
tickets 50 cents. w—38s 








'WDEV. M. D. CONWAY'S WORKS. 


Tracts for Today - $1.00 
Thomas Paine - ahe % " - 

| tand Wet = - * - ae Oe a. 
ural History of the Devil - - - @ 

| Any of the above will be sent post paid om receipt of the 
| price. Address Commonwaalts Orvicr. 
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| among American shepherds. Here and 
The Commonwealth, | there a capital sheep-dog may be found. 
CALIFORNIA AND ITS RESOURCES. ‘in California at nine hundred thousand. 
NUMBER SEVEN. | Manufactures are still scarcely developed 
; ‘at all, unless we include the various processes 
|eonnected with mining under that name. 








CALIFORNIA INDUSTRY. 


Before the discovery of gold had roused | The production of quicksilver deserves men- | 


The cinnabar mines are in the Coast . 


California from its old state of quiet sleepy | es 


decay, into the most intense activity of the: Range. Quicksilver enough is obtained not 


most stirring age of the world, the occupa-_ only to supply the gold and silver mines of | 


tions of its inhabitants were few and simple. | aoe A 
Such as they were, they still remain, eage sah i ee gl amano 
side of new forms of industry. Cattle rai#| Woollen mills have been established, and 
ing was the principal business of the country | when labor is more abundant, the manufac- 
in old times, and it still prevails in the parts ture of cotton will probably begin ; for there 


of the State which were first settled, besides 64 be little doubt that good crops of cotton | 


which, it occupies a large number of people can be raise in some parts of the State. It 
in the remainder. It may be said to con- j, said that the experiment is to be thorough- 
sist in doing nothing most of the time, with | ly tried this year. 


THE TRANCE MANIA. 
IV. 





occasional bursts of violent and exciting work. | 
Such a life pleased the first settlers better 
than any other, and has attractions for many | 
of the new comers. But it is too easy a bus: | 
iness to be profitable, on the whole, at pres- | 
ent. 
neglect, the cattle increase at such a rate that | over which this investigation has conducted 
they are often worth little more than their ys? By a very large.class of people among 
hides will fetch. They were killed’ merely | ys (estimated at millions) this so called 
for their hides in former times, and large | trance is considered as a ‘“‘superior state,” a 
slaughter houses now have full employment “royal road,”’ to heaven. Mediums are con- 
a long while at a time in converting cattle} sulted as onac.es, and the trance in which the 
into hides, horns, tallow, and jerked beef, | senses are suspended is supposed to be the 
the last finding some market in South Amer- | highest and best state the mind ean be in for 
ica. Still people are always complaining of | acquiring knowledge, not of this world alone, 
the number of cattle in the country. It was| but of another. But how can that be consid- 
said that the great floods of the season of! ered a ‘‘superior state’ in which some of our 
1861-2, although they destroyed a large mental and physical faculties are wholly sus- 
fraction of the total number did not reduce | pended? If the trance be a superior state, 
the aggregate value of that kind of property then it must be equally true that fits, cata- 
at all. They were still cheap after the | Jepsy, dreaming, insanity, or hydrophobia, 
floods. 
Vineyards were planted about Los Angeles | knowledge. 
and-elsewhere in comparatively early times.| here may be, indeed, one sense in which 
It is only of late that the business of wine the trance, or any other abnormal state of 


making has been carried on with the inten- the mind, may be called superior, as it af- | 


tion of exporting the wine. There cannot be | fords the physician superior opportunities of 
a doubt that this will eventually be one of the | investigating its pathology, and thus qualify- 


principal occupations of the country. It will) ing himself and others for successfully treat- | 


probably continue to give employment to| ing mental diseases ; while, for the patient 
numbers after the mines now worked have thus affected, it is decidedly inferior, and a 
all become exhausted. It is likely that no state not to be sought for as a means of 
advantage is possessed by any European dis-' knowledge. It is also an objection against 
trict for wine growing which is not also met these assumptions as to the remote and extra- 
with in California. It is to be remembered, ordinary causes assigned for the trance, that 
that California, although one country, con-! they so plainly contradict the maxims 0, 
tains a great variety of soils and climates. philosophy and science. Nay, a modicum 
Wine is now grown on a large scale only in’ of common sense tells us, that we should al- 
some of the valleys, especially the tracts ways and everywhere attribute physical phe- 
about Los Angeles and Sonoma, but grapes nomena to physical laws, mental phenomena 
are raised to a small extent on the Sierra t> mental laws, and nervous phenomena to 
Nevaia at present, and itis not improbable Jaws of the nervous system,—what a man 
that this region will presently produce a qoes, to the man himself. And so when we 
larger quantity of wine of excellent quality eo one talking with the eyes shut, the first 
than any otuer in America. It has a cli-| presumption should be, that it is the man’s 
mate which is so dry and warm in summer a8 6 woman’s own brains that are at work ; 
to develope, it would seem, the best quali- that it is the human personage we see and 


ties of all kinds of fruit, while at the same | jear, who is the real person acting, and the | 


time the permanent snows on the summit of only personage who is or can be considered 
the range prevent the soil from becoming ab- | a. the real author of what is said and done 
solutely parched, aad send down streams’ jy the ease. To ignore this rule of interpret- 
which afford almost everywhere the means of jng the actions of human beings, is to open 
irrigation, if the soil is not naturally damp the door for confusion and untold mischief ; 
enough. It is said by some that irrigation is! and thus it is that many of the evils which 
practiced at present to an extent detrimental | jaye followed in the wake of the trance ma 
to the quality of the fruit, though productive, | pia are to be accounted for. 
no doubt, of rapid growth. It is manifestly an unsafe principle that is 
Of the new branches of industry which jnyolyed in this assumption as to the uncon- 
have developed themselves of late years in} se;ors actions of mediums,—a bad principle. 
California, mining is of course the principal, | and one which good morals and the safety 0. 
and must continue so for an indefinite period. coeiety can Si clig it ae aes require that 
It isnow rapidly passing from its original 44] persons, mediums as well as others, should 
state, in which it was pursued by any active he considered and held responsible for their 
men, singly or in small groups, and with actions. But these twenty-five thousand me- 
shovels and eradles for machinery, to that of diums tell us that they are not responsible 
a complicated and extensive business, only for their actions as. mediums, they say they 
to be carried on by large capitalists or joint act under “spirit influence,” and are more or 
stock companies. It is still, however, about | Jess unconscious of what they do. And thus 
as speculative an cmployment as ever, al-) jt js, that these notions of the trance not only 
though its hazard is often exaggerated. 
The cultivation of wheat and barley is) which govern in social life, and require 
now an important cecupation in California | that mortals shall be held responsible for 
The great natural adaptation of the country what mortals do ; that every man and every 
to this employment was at first overlooked | woman shall be considered conscious, free 
by men eager to try their fortunes at the agents, and the authors of their own actions. 
mines. It is said that the old settlers had) put we deny that any man or any woman 
always taken it for granted that the drought jas a moral right thus to surrender the ner- 
of summer would prevent grain crops from, yoys system tothe. controkof ea Gukaows- 
succeeding anywhere but on the borders of pJe personage. Suppose the pretence set up 
streams. This prejudice retarded the intro- | be true, hak lid womnays yields her soul and 
duction of farming, p chaps. It was only) body to an “‘influence” ‘which renders her 
only necessary to try the experiment, how- | unconscious of her words and actions, while 
ever, to prove that the dry sunimer weather jp this state. Is this right? Is it. consis- 
ought to be looked upon as the greatest ad- tent? Has any one a neal right thus to 
vantage to grain grower which California en- yield up his individual sovereignty and, hood- 


joyed. This not only secures the successful Winked by a ghost, be led by the nose, and | 


ripening of the crop, but enables the farmer made to sing, to pray, to preach, to dance, 
to dispense with barns, to leave bis crop 11 to laugh, to weep, to groan, to jerk, and 
the field as long as he pleases, and then to throw his limbs about ; or to spout in the 
bring it to market without any risk of damp- | name of some imaginary personage from the 
ness. Wheat growing soon became a very moon? Thus some men, some women have 
popular business, under, the influence of done. Thus some did in former ages, we are 
such a climate and high prices. It was soon told; and hence they were said to have been 
overdone, and ceased to be more than mod- | «moon struck.”’ Such things have occurred, 
erately profitable. But this would not an- and perhaps for our warning and instruction. 
swer for farmers who had rusbed into the ——— = 

business on credit, and who had_ to pay in- 
terest at the rate of thiry-six or even forty- 
eight per cent. Many fell hopelessly be- 
hindband, and the whole farming interest of 
the county still remains in an embarrassed 
condition. As wages and the rate of inter’ = * * * Ob Slavery, what a crime? Oh, 
est fall, it must undoubtedly recover, but our nation, what a criminal! ! Mrs. Stowe 
there is little to encourage it for the mo- | never told the half, and even Gen. Butler, 
when he tells of a Judge making a mistress 
of his own daughter, only begins in the great 
catalogue of outrages committed daily by the 
slave-owner. I give you one instance, among 





Correspondence, 


FROM OFFICER'S LETTER. 


Baton Rover, La., Apr. 3, "63. 


AN 


ment. 
Sheep raising has been more fortunate. 


It was not pursued extensively by the Span- 
ish settlers, as it was Jess exciting, and re- 
Last 


i ¢ And now, what are some of the legitimate | 
Notwithstanding the most absolute conclusions to be deduced from the ground | 


| are ‘‘superior states’ for the acquisition of | 


ignore philosophy, but the plainest maxims | 





quired more industry, than the cattle _busi- 
ness. It soon became important afrer immi- 
gration became rapid. At first, when mut- 
ton sheep would bring ten or eleven dollars 
apiece, the profits realized enabled prudent 
men to increase their flocks and get posses- 
sion of large tracts of land. Then when 
the price of mutton fell off, those who had 
been improving the breed of their sheep 
found their reward in the superior quality of 
their wool. This forms the chief source of 
profit at present. In the summer of 1861, 
sheep could be bought by the butchers at a 
dollar a head. But there are many flocks 
in the State the wool of which sold unwashed 
for tweuty cents a pound and upwards in 
the same year. The price, for shearing is 
about six cents a head. It is obvious that 
the quality of the wool makes the chief dif 
ference in the profits, ten fine wooled sheep 
being worth more than many times the num- 
ber of inferior animals, hardly worth  shear- 
ing although there may be ample pasture at 
command. 

Sheep cannot be left to run loose like the 
cattle, except on some of the islands. They 
have to be attended by shepherds, whose du- 
ties are by no means of the romantic charac- 
ter with which it has pleased poets to invest 
them. Where men are constantly changing 
their occupations, and where they are seek- 
ing the speediest return for their money, 
there is little chance for any amicable rela- 
tions to spring ap between the shepherd and 
his flock. He generally keeps the sheep to- 

er hy maia foree, sticks and stones being 
apt to prove more effevtual than melodious 
pipings would. Dogs are used to some ex- 
tent successfully. They are not apt to be 
efficient at any work, however, where th@tr 
masters are often changed, and mainly for 
this reason, probably, are not in: much use 


many, that has come to my notice. 
Sunday I was on picket—Captain of the 
grand guard—and about two o'clock Monday 
morning, seven black women, with their 
babies, a little boy and girl, came to our 
lines. I took them to a slave hut near by, 
built a fire, and made them as comfortable as 

sssible. Lasked them how they came to 
beavis One gave one reason, another a dif- 
ferent ; finally, a young, good, smart, intel- 
ligent looking woman, partly white, with a 
babe at ber breast, replied, ber black eyes at 
the same time flashing fire, ‘I came to avoid 
having any more such children as this,""—at 
the same time showing her babe. The babe 
was perfectly white, with straight hair, not a 
sign of black blood in it. None of these 
women had ever been married, but had all 
had children by their master. In the morn- 
ing, this miserable man, or brute in the form 
of man, came and demanded his property. 
Any way, he said, he must have this young 
woman and child, showing at the same time 
some old protection papers given him by Gen. 
(zrover. [ quietly told him he could have 
them, while in my charge, by bringing pa- 
pers from God Almighty, and from Him on- 
ly. He then claimed the mule. I told him 
he could have that by getting an order from 
Gen. Auger. Thinking he could not con- 
vert me to the ‘Divine institution,”’ he left, 
and I nave not seen him since. 

I saw something, however, that interested 
me very much, the other morning. As I 
was visiting the guard about daylight, in the 
capacity of officer of the day, I found one 
sentinel teaching a negro how to read. It is 
considered quite an offence for a guard, while 
on duty as such, to be doing any thing ex- 
cept guard duty. I could but think of that 
beautiful passage in the story of Le Fevre 
where Uncle Toby, ont of the tenderness of 
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“his heart used an oath,—-The accusing spirit 


which flew up to Heaven’s chancery with) 


Mr. Hittell estimates the number of sheep | the oath, blushed as he gave it in, and the boy, 


Recording Angel, as he wrote it down, drop- 
ped a tear on the word and blotted it out for 
ever.” 


COPPERHEAD RELIGION. 

Dearsorn Co., Ind., ) 

May 25.63. | 
70 the Editor of the Commonwealth—Sir : 
_I have the pastoral care of two hundred and 
ninety communicants (M. E. church.) Less 
‘than twenty are democrats. Last year, at 
Indianapolis, wy communicants numbered 
two hundred and thirty-eight. Not a demo- 
erat among them. The two years previous 
'I had charge of two other churches—one 
having four hundred and seventy communi- 
| cants, among them one democrat! the other 


-, two hundred and eighty communicants—/wo 


| of the number were democrats! ‘There is a 
| a quiet eloquence in these figures that tells 
| the whole story of the social and moral states 
_of that old party. 
I am located on the banks of the Ohio 
river, where I can look into Kentucky, from 
which goes up one cry for the preservation of 
the Union and two for the preservation of 
| Slavery. 








VALLANDIGHAM AND FREE SPEEOH. 


Indignation Meeting in Accomac. 


Fearing that our neighbor of the Courter 


a meeting to defend free speech, we quote it 
from the last letter of Orpheus C. Kerr. 

On Thursday, my boy, the report that a 
friend of the well-known Southern Confeder- 
acy had been arrested and court-martialed, 
in Ohio, for simply advising the intelligent 
masses to set fire to a few Union hospitals 
and go hunting after American eagles *by the 
light thereof—this report, I say, excited 
| amongst the loyal but seditious patriots ot 
storied Accomac an indignation that was any- 
thing but speechless. Shades of our Revo- 
lutionary sires! was it possible that a citizen 


| 
{ 
' 
| 


of the Republic could no longer speak pieces 
without being arrested for speaking peace! | 


Ashes of the great! could it be, indeed, true 

that, even where there were no police, a 

man’s personal liberty was no longer safe! 
~The people of Accomac, my boy, were 

alarmed for their own liberties, and at once 
held a public meeting, at which I happened 
to be present. 

Asall the citizens who were worth $300 
each sent notes to say that they had impera- 
tive engagements to prepare for the approach- 
ing Conscription, and could not come, the 
meeting was composed entirely of the other 
citizens, many of whom engaged in single 
combat on their way thither, for the purpose 
of making the distance seem shorter. Pune- 
tually at seven o'clock, P. M., a gentleman 
of much music touched off a small field piece 
with such admirable precision as to break all 
the windows for two blocks around, and then 
dexterously discharged a two-pound sky- 
rocket into the third story bedroom of a ven- 
erable maiden lady living across the road. 
The demonstration was received with joyous 
acclamations by the populace, nearly twelve 
of whom had already arrived ; and a_ victim 
of Federal oppression, with a very large 
stomach, mounted the platform erected for 
the speakers, and said that he would com- 
, mence proceedings on this occasion, by read- 
ing a short portion of Washington’s Farewell 
Address from the volume of Bancroft which 
he held in his band. (Great applause. ) 
The honorable gentleman then proceeded to 
read something ; but was interrupted by a 
reporter, who remarked that the speaker 
must be mistaken about that being Washing- 
ton’s Address, as he had certainly read it in 
the Bible. The honorable gentleman then 
turned his book over so that he could read 
the title, and said that he had, indeed, made 
a slight mistake about the volume. He 

would defer reading the Address for the 
present, and begged leave to introduce Mr. 
Jolin Smith, the Hon. Ferdinand De Percy 
having failed to be present. 

Mr. Smith said that it was the proudest 
moment of bis life, and he felt it an honor to 
be there. They had met together to de- 

-nounce and spit upon an infamous Adminis. 
_ tration, under whose tyrannical sway no man 
_ was.allowed to say one word against it. A 
| fellow citizen had been arrested in Ohio, 
upon the miserable charge of advocating 
peace, when he was really disturbing the 
peace all he could. How long were such 
outrages to be endured? He advised his 
hearers to strictly honor the laws; but he 
would also have them go home, organize into 
regiments, purchase artillery, procure iron 
clads, and destroy every man who dared to 
speak in favor of an Administration under 
which the boldest man dared not express his 
sentiments. He would have them do all this 
peaceably ; but he would have them do it. 
_ As Chesterfield Mortimer, the celebrated 
- Accomae patriot, was not able to be present 
on this occasion, Mr. Jones was introduced, 
and made a few sensible remarks. He said 
_ that be had always been a law-abiding man, 
and would always advocate the strictest ob- 
servance of the laws. The wretched Lin- 
coln, he trusted, would be assassinated at an 
early day, by some great-souled man—* * 

At this moment, my boy, the speaker sud- 
denly stopped short ; stared at a white ob- 
ject which had just appeared fluttering down 
the street; and then, dashing wildly from 
the platform, tore furiously in the direction 
of said object, which appeared to be moving; 
followed spontaneously and with frantic speed 
by his fellow-speakers and the entire meet- 
ing. I was astounded ; I was overwhelmed; 
for such a sudden breaking up and _precipi- 
tate flight of a great indignation meeting was 
never witnessed before. Quickly mounting 
the vacant rostrum, I drew my field-glass 
from my pocket, and proceeded to sean the 
wonderful white ohject which had produced 
such an electrical effect. It was moving on, 
as I fixed my glass upon it, and 1 found it 
to be a new banner, born by a fat young man 
in a white apron, and bearing the inserip- 
tion : 





~ BROOKSES _ 
New Bar Room, 
Just Opened. 


Free Lunch Now Ready. 





This it was, my bey, which had broken up 
one of the most significant meetings of the 
age, by artful!y working upon the idea of its 
supposed inn-significance. 

Upon reaching Washington, on my return, 
I heard that a serious-minded chap. of Re- 
publican officiousness, had just waited upon 
the Honest Abe to ask if he did not intend 
to cause the arrest of Smith and Jones for 
their treason. 

The Honest Abe smiled feebly, and 
seratched his head, and, says he : 

“What Smith and Jones, neighbor 7’ 

“Why,” says the serious-minded chap, 
earnestly, ‘‘the Smith and Jones of Acco- 
mac.” 

“Well, really,’ says the Honest Abe, 
pleasantly, ‘it’s curious, now ; but I never 


heard of them before.’’ 


nee ica Hah! —\ pealane Nata tips oes tt 


_ Comparing the imports of 1862 with those of 


may not have seen the following account of| upon the American war, the percentage of 


5000 NEGROES WANTED. 
From the St. Paul's (Minn.) Press. 

General Sibley has shown a great deal of 
good sense, and has doubtless acted solely 
upon his best judgment for the good of the 
service, in availing himself of the excellent 
quality of brawn and muscle which bas been 
placed at his disposal in the persons of the 
numerous refugees from slavery who have 
thronged into the lines of the Union army. 
Between three and four hundred of these 
contrabands sent upon his requisition from 
St. Louis have already arrived, and mere, 
we believe, are coming, to serve as teamsters, 
cooks, ete., for the little army of the North- 
west, very necessary auxiliaries t> the eff- 
ciency and comfort of the army, but which 
without this expedient it would have been 
impossible to have supplied in the almost ut- 
ter depletion of the laboring classes in this 
State, without drawing largely from the effee- 
tive military force of the expedition. 

The judicious hint thus given by General 
Sibley is likely to be followed pretty exten- 
sively in civil life, where it has suggested an 
easy method of remedying the serious incon- 
veniences resulting from the great deficiency 
of labor. This deficiency has been felt in 
all departments of business, but no branch 
of industry has suffered more keenly from 
this cause than agriculture. Since the ab- 
sorption of so many of the laboring class in 
the army, many of our farmers have found it 

| necessary to reduce the quantity of Jand un- 


Drawing an inference from this little cir- 
cumstance of Executive conversation, my 
it strikes me that it would add consider- 
ably to the importance of some of our large 
sized local revolutionists, if they could over- 
turn the present ignorant Administration, 
and establish in its place a—Directery. 

Yours, double entendrily, 
Orpuevs C. Kerr. 


ere aaa 
THE COTTON SUPPLY QUESTION. 
From Neill Brother’ Circular, May Ist. 
As regards the supply of cotton from 
other than American sources, we have so far 
in most cases to report disappointing results. 


1861, the first year of war, we find that 
India has given 3,507,000 ewt., against 3,- 
295,000 cwt., an increase of only 6 1-2 per 
cent, and the imports of the present year, 
the season having been unfavorable, are not 
‘estimated at a much higher figure. The 
only other large markets are Egypt, which 
has given 526,000 cwt., against 365,000 
ewt. in 1861, an increase of 44 per cent. ; 
and Brazil standing for 208,000 ewt., 
against 154,000, an increase of 35 per cent. 
| These figures show a more satisfactory rate 
of progression; and as regards Egypt, at 
least the increase in 1863 will undoubtedly 
be much greater still. 

Turning to the new, and as yet small mar- 
kets, which have been opened up by the ag- 
jitation of the Cotton Supply Association, 
/and more recently by the dewand consequent : : 

| put in their usual crops, and even then much 
increase is in some countries considerable, | ; : } : , 
but the aggregate results are in most cases | Of help in harvest time. Some of our in- 
‘miserably small. We have heard a great telligent farmers have already begun to leok 
dea] of the west coast of Africa, but the ' the contrabands for aid in this extremity, 
yield has been only 3,300 ewt., against 1,-. and if their native repugnance to a northern 
300 in 1861; and of the West Indies, but climate can be overcome, which we think 
they have only given 10,400 ewt., against | VeTy doubtful indeed, an importation of five 
9,400 the previous year. Taking all the © ten thousand negroes might be made with 
countries, except Turkey, and including 8'eat advantage to the State. 
China—whence the import of 15,000 ewt.| We happen to know, from personal obser- 
is quite exceptional, and merely due to the vation, that in agricultural occupations, as 
‘present high prices—the import for 1862 indeed in many others, hired negro labor is, 
has been only 46,000 cwt. against 16,400” the whole, more efficient, because more 
in 1861. ; tractable and docile, than the class of white 
But from Turkey, which has but lately re- labor which is usually available for such pur- 
‘ceived any attention asa field for the growth Pes And this fact, which is established 
of cotton, the reports are much more hy experience, is further corroborated by the 
cheering. In 1861, the imports from thence testimony of our Celtic “hewers of wood 
were 633 ewt. ; in 1862, 41,212 ewt. And, 20d drawers of water,” who, by the intense 
as the production for the succecding year— dread and savage hostility which they have 
that is,the crop now coming in—is estimated by everywhere manifested to the introduction of 
competent authorities at over 100,000 bales, "3"? labor, virtually confess their inability 
or 300,000 ewt., it is apparent that the Ot- t¢ compete with it in the lowest functions of 
toman Empire is rapidly rising into a high abe and thus frankly acknowledge 
position among the producers of the much themselves the inferiors of their black com- 
sought for commodity. petitors. The negro contrabands, who have 

These facts led us to make particular and recently arrived here, furnished another proof 

extensive inquiries into the subject, we feel ° their superiority over their Kilkenny per- 
justified in calling the carnest attention of Secutors by the favorable contrast of their 
the trade to the field which is there) quiet: civil and inoffensive manners with the 
opened up. Jt 7s not as regards quantity brutal insolence of the savages who assailed 
alone that the evidence is encouragiag. It them with insults, and even bodily violence. 
is found that the climate and soil are highly It was impossible for an impartial spectator, 
favorable to the growth of a near approzri- who witnessed the scenes at the levee on 
mation to the quality known as‘* New Or- those occasions, not to assign the negro to a 
leans” from American seed. Land i's cheap higher type of civilization than the white 
and abundant, and of labor there is in barbarians who howled around them, as if, 
many districts a fair supply, cheap enough like beasts of prey, they thirsted for their 
to grow cotton agdd. per lb., which is now blood. 

worth 20d. This is the most material point, For these reasons and others the people of 
and from the evidence we have seen we be- this State are prepared to weleome a large 
lieve that, if the trade be once properly es- cession of negroes to our laboring popula- 
tablished, Turkey will be able to produce in tion ; and unless there should be a great and 
quantity cotton of therequisite staple as rapid improvement in the manners and minds 
cheap as America even in ordinary times. of the kind of people who now mainly mo- 
Certainly of no other competitor can this be POpolize the menial branches of industry, 
said. Nor have those who would encourage and claim the monopoly by right of race and 
the cultivation, to deal with an obstructive Datural sfafus—not even the rigorous laws of 
and impracticable Government, like that of ¢limate will be suflicient to withstand the 
India. On the contrary, the Turkish Goy- ™ore potential law of demand, or prevent 
ernment, recognizing the vast importance of Such an influx of negro emigrants as may be 
securing to the empire a large share of the Necessary for the instruction and civilization 
cotton trade, has taken practical men of Of the now dominant element of our lowest 


business into its councils, and at their in- laboring class. 


stance abolished the burdens and restrictions 
which have hitherto strangled the trade, and 
given substantial aid in various ways to its 
development. Government lands are given 
free for five years, and subsequently at a 
small fixed tax. The iniquitous tithe law is 
abolished, machinery and seed may be im- 
ported duty free, and the Government has 
just imported, in the absence of American, 
some 10,000 ewt. of Egyptian seed for distrib- 
ution among the poorer and more ignorant 
growers. The only want now, is that of 
gins and presses for the purpose of cleaning 
and packing the cotton, with such assistance 
to the poorer growers as they are accustomed 
to receive upon other crops. To furnish 
these requisites two companies have already 
_been formed, and, as they have a large and 
‘profitable field open to them, it is to be 
hoped that they will be well managed and 
supported, and so successful as to induce 
others, with larger capital, to follow in their 
footsteps. The field of their operations is 
large, and quite out of proportion to the 
capital yet enlisted, 


OUR ENGLISH ENEMIES. 
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From the Bradford Advertiser, May 9. 


From the New Haven Palladium. 

Neero Soipiers.—But the last and by no 
means the least important class, from which 
soldiers will be obtained, is the colored popu- 
lation of the country north and south. ‘The 
colored men of the free States are to be en- 
rolled in the same manner as the whites and 
to take their chances of being drafted into 
the service. 

Inthe Southern States the enlisting of the 
freedmen is now the established policy of the 
government. Several regiment have already 

been recruited in General Banks’ depart- 
ment, and we have the most satisfactory tes- 


tle. It is too late now for the special friends 
of the rebels to denounce the enlistment of 
blacks. Any man who istrue to his country 
and will fight for the old flag, be he black or 
white, is a proper person for the service. 
Every freedmen enlisted in the South saves 
a northern white man from service. More 
than this, the freedman by entering the army 
relieves the government from the burden o 
‘his support, while weakening the enemy by 
depriving them of his labor. The limits to 
the supply of troops, that may be thus ob- 
tained from the South, will never be reached 





A thing observable about the mania for 
Slavery which has displayed itself in Eng- 
land, is that it is confined to what may be 
described as the upper classes. Not half a 
dozen zealots of the popular kind have been 
induced by Jove or money to present them- 
selves at the assemblies of the anti-emancipa- 
tionists ; and it is probable the same or more, 
might have been found to take the garroters’ 
side, if that question had been brought to the 
test of a public meeting. 

The reason is very plain. The people of 
England have weighed and appreciated the 
spirit and bearing of the whole movement, 
and see with a clear steady light of compre- 

_hension, that with allowance for the differ- 
‘ence of times and places, and for the unre- 
flecting folly which makes some men run 
their heads into anything with the air of ex- 
travagant and new, the intention was to fol- 
low up the idea expressed with diplomatic 
accuracy in the first communication of the 
rebellious States to their expected allies, 
which was that the working classes ought 
everywhere to be slaves. This wes the 
‘erand thought” as the French phrase it, 
the guiding star to steer upon in such wise 
as circumstances might admit, which was in 
the act of being transmitted to the British 
goverament through live plenipotentiaries in 
the Trent, and for interfering with which 
pleasing negotiation, a ery is raised for war 
as the means of securing the object which is 
common stock. 

What is certain is, that popular feeling in 
England is not unfriendly to America, and 
will not be, unless advantage is given by 
something done on that side the Atlantie. 
There are perhaps as many interested in war 
there as here. The grand hope and trust of 
the Slave power in England, is that some- 
thing, by irritation or otherwise, may be 
brought about in America which shall end in 
war with the Northern States. O what joys! 
what embraces! the meeting of Virgil and 
his friends was nothing to it. How aris- 
tocracy would rush into the arms of the 
street-walkers of New Orleans; and pluto- 
eracy exult in finding they might sell slave 
tackle, none making them afraid ! 


our army will open new fields with a popu- 
lation ready to enlist under our banner. 


Rie ES GE RE Sad 
(FEN, LEE AND HIS NEGROES, 
From the Providence Journal. 

It is quite natural that a paper which at- 
tacks Burnside for his order should defend 
Lee ; and accordingly we find conspicuously 
copied in the editorial type of the Post, an 
apology for Gen. Lee, who has been charged 
with cruelty to bis slaves, and particularly 
with baving ordered a woman to be whipped, 
when Mrs. Lee was disposed to let her go 
unpunished, or with some lighter punish- 
ment. The negative testimony consists of a 
letter from a kinsman of Gen. Lee, who has 
often been at Arlington House, and does not 
believe it, and who testifies that Lee was a 
gentleman and a Christian before he became 
a traitor, but who professes to no knowledge 
whatever of the particular transaction. How 
far the general testimony of a man who has 
frequently enjoyed the hospitality of Arling- 
ton House, and bad never seen a negro flog- 
ged there, should go against the particular 
statement of a negro whose back bad smart- 
ed from the stripes, we will not pretend to 
decide. A plain Black Republican might 
be pardoned if be argues that however igno- 
rant and degraded the negroes may be, and 
however unworthy of credit against a white 
man, they generally have the faculty of find. 
ing out when they are flogged. 

That Gen. Lee wasa ‘Christian,’ accord- 
ing to the gospel of slavery and treason, we 
have no reason to doubt; but every body 
knows that it is the common practice to flog 
the slaves for punishment, that in the cities 
any master can send his negro to the jail and 
have him flogged, on payment of fees regu- 
lated by law, and every body knows that no 
distinction is made between men and women 
slaves, either in the nature of their employ- 
ment or in the mode of their punishment. 
Nor do we doubt that Gen. Lee is a ‘‘gentle- 
man” by the rule which permits a gentleman 
to betray the flag under which be has served, 
and after having been educated at the public 
expense, to turn against the government the 


der tillage from the sheer want of hands to | 


of it has gone to waste from the deficiency — 


z may join the Massachusetts brigade. 


- 


timony as to the bravery of these men in bat- , 


all this does not disprove the original allega- | 
tion against which so much negative testimo- 
ny and so much positive evidence that has no 
bearing upon it is adduced. 

Since the war broke out, thousands have 
visited Arlington House, that tumble-cown 
pile, which was intended to be magnificent 
and sueceeded only in being uncomtortable, 
and which began to decay Jong before it was 
finished ; where absurdity of taste and in- 
convenience of arrangement combine to make 
up the idea of Virginia architecture. When 
Lee fled from the place, he took with him 
the chief valuables; but left frowning on 
the walls within Mr. Custis’s pictures, and a 
swarm of negroes grinning and sunning 
themselves against them without. The ne- 
groes were too lazy to run away, and no van- 
dal hand has @€en found to disturb the re- 

_markable specimens of art which adorn the 
| hall and parlors. A natural question, and it 
has been asked of the negro scores of times, 
' was, ‘‘what sort of a master did you have 7” 
And the answer uniformly was that they had 
a kind mistress and a hard master. The ne- 
groes must be considerably below dogs and 
_ horses and cows, if they could not tell when 


they were well treated ; and although their. 


idea of good treatment might not compare 

with those of the men who are so eager in 
a] 

the defence of Gen. Lee, they at least can 

distinguish between the two kinds of treat- 

ment. 


COLORED TROOPS F ROM OHIO. 


From the Ohio State Journal. 

We are glad to see that our patriotic and 
worthy Governor fully realizes the perilous 
condition of the country and that he has 
_ heartily given official sanction and encour- 

agement to the recruiting of colored troops 
in the State. The Covernor’s zealous care 
| for the interests of the State is evinced in 
his noble letter which we publish in another 
column. ‘The fact that Ohio is to have the 
| full benefit of all troops thus raised, re- 
moves the only objection we have heard 
against the movement. 

Gov. Top on tue EntistmMent or Cot- 
orrpd Troops.—The following letter from 
Governor Tod to Mr. Langston, has been 
handed us for publication : 

The State of Ohio, .Executive Depart- 
ment, Columbus, May 16, 1863. John 
M. Langston, Esq., Present:—Referring to 
our conversation of last evening. I have now 
to repeat : 

Ist. That the Government is desirous to 
obtain all the colored troops that can be 
raised. 

2d. That the pay, bounty, clothing and 
terms of enlistment will be the same for col- 
ored troops as for white troops. 

3d. That authority has been given by the 
Government to Governor Andrew, of Mas- 


sachusetts, to recruit colored men for the Mas- 
| sachusetts Brigade from all the loyal States. | 


4th. That,-as it is uncertain what number 
of colored men could be promptly raised in 
Ohio, I have advised and still advise, that 
those disposed toenter the service, promptly 
jein the Massachusetts regiments—thus se- 
curing to the Government the services of col- 
ored men much earlier than if the attempt 
were made to get np regiments in each loyal 
State. 


sachusetts to organize the colored from Ohio 
into separate companies, as far as practicable, 
and also to keep me fully advised of the 


number, with the name, age, and place of 


reisdence of each. Obio will have the full 


benefit of all enlistments from the State, | 
and the recruits themselves the benefit of 


the State Association to the same extent, 
nearly, as if organized intoa State regiment. 
[n addition tothe benefits before recited, I 
believe that the State of Massachusetts pays 
an extra bounty of $50 to each recruit who 
No 
such provision 1s made by the laws of Ohio. 

[ am glad to know that you are devoting 


your best energies to the work of raising, 


troops for this brigade, and trust your efforts 
may prove highly successful. 

Herewith I hand you copy of a letter to 
Governor Andrew on the subject in’ hand ; 
also of a letter recently received from Gen. 
D. Hunter, from Hilton Head, highly com- 
mending the conduct of your countrymen 
who are under his command, which you are 
at liberty to make such use of as you may 
see proper. Yours, &e., 

Davip Top, Governor. 


The following letter is from Admiral D. 
Porter's fleet surgeon, an officer who has al- 
ways entertained stiong Southern feelings : 

U.S. Flag-ship Blackhawk, above Vicks- 
burg, April 13, 1863.—You ask me 
whether the negro will fight. I answer most 
emphatically yes. At Fort Hindman, when 
our storming party was forming, the first 
man who stepped forward for the sealing 
ladder was a contraband. All our spies are 
negroes. A contraband saved our expedi- 
tion up Deer Creek. We sewed the dis- 


miles for reinforcements. and when I saw 
his black face emerging through the smoke 
of the enemy’s fire the next day, and yel- 
ling ‘‘your peoples is coming !’’ my opinion 
of negroes went up five hundred per ceut. 
let a man tell me the negro is a coward, 
and I'll tell him to his face he lies. I have 
seen enough of slavery, and am an abolition- 
ist of the very worst kind. 

+—-2 > 


THE NEW NEGRO REGIMENTS. 


REGULATIONS FOR ENLISTMENTS. 


The following order from the war depart- 
ment furnishes the long promised rules and 
regulations for negro enlistments :— 

War Department, Adj. General’s Office, } 
Washington, May 22,1863. 5 

General Orders, No. 143.—1. A bureau 
is established in the adjutant general’s office 
for the record of all matters relating to the 
organization of colored troops. An officer 
will be assigned to the charge of the bureau 
with such number of clerks as may be desig- 
nated by the adjutant general. 

2. Three or more field officers will be de- 
tailed as inspectors, to supervise the organi- 
zation of colored troops, at such points as 
may be indicated by the war department, in 
the Northern and Western States. 

3 Boards will be convened at such posts 
as may be decided upon by the war depart- 
ment, to examine applicants for commissions 
to command colored troops, who on applica- 
tion to the adjutant-general, may receive au- 
thority to present themselves to the board 
for examination. 

4. No persons shall be allowed to recruit 
for colored troops except specially authorized 
by the war department, and no such author- 
ity will be given to persons who have not 
been examined and passed by a board ; nor 
will such authority be given to any one per- 
son to raise more than one regiment. 

5. The reports of the boards will specify 
the grade of commission for which is candi- 
date is fit, and authority to recruit will Le 
givenin accordance. Commissions will be 

‘jssued from the adjutant general’s office, 


Having requested the Governor of Mas- | 





when the prescribed number of men is ready 
for muster into the service. 

6. Colored troops may be accepted by 
companies, to be afterwards consolidated in 
battalions and regiments by the adjutant gen- 
eral Regiments will be numbered sertatim, 
in the order in which they are raised, the 
numbers to be determined by the adjutant 
general. They will be designated—*‘regi- 
ment of U.S. colored troops.” 

7. Recruiting stations and depots will he 
established by the adjutant general, as cir- 
cumstances shall require, and officers will be 
detailed to muster in and inspect troops. 

8. Non-commissioned officers of colored 
troops may be selected and appointed from 
the best men of their number, in the usual 
mode of appointing non-commenced officers. 
Meritorious commissioned officers will be en- 
titled to promotion to higher rank, if they 
prove themselves equal to it. 

9. All personal applications for appoint- 
ments in the colored regiments, or for informa- 
tion concerning them, must bé made to the 
chief of the bureau. All written communi- 
cations should be addressed to the chief of 
the bureau, to the care of the adjutant gen- 
eral. 

By order of the secretary of war. 

KE. D. Townsenp, A. A. General. 

THE EXAMINATION OF OFFICERS FOR COLORED 

TROOPS. 
War Department, 
Adjutant General's Office, 
Washington, May 22, 1863. 

General Orders, No. 144.—The following 
rules are prescribed for the guidanee of 
boards in examining applicants for commis- 
sions in regiments of colored troops :— 

First—The board will sit every day ex- 
cept Sunday, from 9 o'clock a.m. to 5 o’clock 
v.M.—the place of sitting to be provided by 
the quartermaster’s department, and public 
notice given. 

' Second—The board will make to the ad- 
jutant general, for record in the bureau for 
colored troops, reports of all persons exam- 
ined, whether approved or rejected. The re- 
| ports will be made weekly, or oftener when 
: specially called for. 

Third—Fach applicant must exhibit to the 
| board authority from the adjutant general to 
}appear before it. Such authority will be 
| given upon satisfactory recommendations of 
| good moral character and standing in the 

community in which the applicant resided, 
(or, if in the military service, on testimonials 
from his commanding officers. All such re- 
commendations will be filed in the bureau for 
| colored troops. 
| Fourth—Kach applicant shall be subjected 
‘to a fuir but rigorous examination as to the 
| physical, mental and moral fitness to com- 
mand troops. 
| Fiffh—the board shall specify for what 
grade of commission the several applicants 
care fit, and shall also classify and number 
them according to merit or proficiency. 

Sixth—A ppointments to each grade shall 
only be made from the candidates approved 
| by the board, and in the order of merit re- 

commended by it. 

Seventh—The report of the board, if ad- 
verse, shall be conclusive, and no person re- 
jected by it shall be re-examined. 

Kighth—Other instructions will be com- 
municated to boards, if required. By order 
(of the secretary of war. 

EK. D. Townsenp, Assistant Adjutant 
General. 

An order will be speedily issued announe- 
ing the officers of the negro regiments or- 

ganized by Adjutant General Thomas in the 
Southwest ; also for the negro regiments in 
the Districts of Columbia. 

The board for examining officers for col- 
orded troops is composed as follows: Maj. 
Gen. Casey, U.S. Vols. ; Col. J. H. Hol- 
man, First U. 8. eavalry ; Lieut. Col. 8. H. 
Lathrop, Assistant Inspector General ; Capt. 
J. B. Campbell, additional Aide de Camp, 
and Capt. T. Auchmutz. 


eeae EES Sp cae ie 
FIFTY-FOURTH REGIMENT, 
From the Advertiser, May 29. 

The 54th broke camp at Readville at an 
early hour, yesterday morning. and arrived 
at the Providence station about nine o'clock. 
The column was soon formed and, pre- 
ceded by Col. Kurtz, with a strong detach- 
ment. of police, moved over the route, pre- 
viously fixed, to the Common, which they 
reached at half past ten o'clock, having stop- 
ped at the State House for the officials who 
were to review the troops. he hill and the 
other points which afforded a view of the 
parade ground were densely crowded with 
spectators, attracted by interest or curiosity. 
Gov. Andrew and Staff, His Honor Mayor 
Lincoln, and many officers and civilians of 
note took 4 position within the lines and the 
regiment executed) several manoeuvres and 
passed in review before them. The line of 
march was then taken up to Battery wharf 
where the troops embarked with little delay 
on board the De Molay. The steamer sailed 
about four o’cloek. 


The regiment was greeted with applause _ 


at many points on the route, and notwith- 


until the war shall end, for each advance of patehes in his cap, and sent him twenty standing the prejudice which it is uscless to 


deny still exists in Boston against the colored 
race, people in all eases seemed disposed to 
look with favor on the soldiers and to offer 
nothing but good wishes for their success. 
The men, who were armed with Enfield 
rifles, were certainly well drilled, and for 
military bearing and general good appearance 
certainly would compare well with most new 
regiments who have passed through this eity. 
They are well officered and their comfort 
will be looked after. Col. Shaw, although 
young, is a cool and brave officer, who has 
seen service in the 2d Regiment, and the 
other officers are men of character and pluck, 
and to most of them their duties are not new. 
Lieut. Col Hallowell has been offered com- 
mand of the 55th by Gov. Andrew, and will 
probably accept it. He, with Capt. Hart- 
well and one or two other officers, remain 
behind to recruit. The following is the ros- 
ter of the Regiment :— 

Field and Staff—Colonel, Robert G. 
Shaw of Boston; Lieut. Colonel, Norwood 
P. Hallowell of Medford ; Surgeon, Lincoln 
R. Stone of Salem; Assistant Surgeon, 
Charles B. Bridgman of Bucksport, Me.; 
Adjutant. Garth W. James of Boston ; 
Quartermaster, John Ritchie of Boston. 

Captains— Alfred S. Hartwell, Natick ; 
George Pope, Brookline ; David A. Part- 
ridge, Medway; William H. Simpkins, West 
Roxbury ; Samuel Willard, Boston: Cabot 
J. Russell, New York ; John W. M. Apple- 
ton, Boston; Edward L. Jones, Boston ;° 
Watson W. Bridge, Springfield ; Louis F. 
Emilio, Salem. 

First Lieutenants—Frik Wulff, Boston ; 
James M. Walton, Philadelphia; Walter H. 
Wild, Brookline; James M. Grace, New 
Bedford ; William H. Homans, Malden ; 
Francis LL. Higginson, Boston ; Orin E. 
Smith, Webster; Richard K. L. Jewett, 
Chicago. 

Second Lieutenants—Thomas L. Apple- 


‘ton, Brighton; Benj. F. Dexter, Boston ; 


J. Albert Pratt, West Roxbury ; David 
Reid, Boston; Henry W. Littlefield, Mil- 
ton; Charles E. Tucker, Boston ; Willard 
Howard, Boston. 
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